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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION! 


It has been our annual custom to assemble in these holy cir- 
cumstances as you well know just before the beginning of a new 
year of scholastic endeavor to invoke Divine blessing and aid 
for our future aspirations and activities and at the same time 
to recall briefly the important practical and sacred aims of 
Christian teaching. 

Our motive in regard to this latter aspect of our purpose is to 
insure the continued faithful fulfillment of our specific duty as 
public teachers as well as to render ourselves constantly vigilant 
to observe, appraise and, if necessary, to counteract any cur- 
rently prevalent philosophical, psychological or pedagogical 
theory or practice which would belittle, demean, degrade or 
falsify the sublime and supremely useful aim of secular study and 
of Christian education. 

Then again in considering first of all the general objective of 
her mission the Christian teacher gives serious thought always 
to the normal seope and rational method of sponsoring and 
promoting the physical, mental, emotional, moral and spiritual 
development of the nature of the child. 

In this necessary and useful undertaking we, as Christian 
teachers, are always disposed to adopt the methods of sound 
psychology and of approved educational theory and practice. 


NATURALISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 

We are obliged to admit, however, in this matter that a great 

deal of the new psychology is more novel than sound, and that 
it is decidedly naturalistic in principle, scope and purpose. 


1 Address delivered by Most Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, 8.T.D., September 
11, to the Religious Teachers of the Diocese of Brooklyn. 
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And still we are informed by those who ought to know that 
this particular type of psychology colors the tone of professional 
teaching and determines the objectives of educational endeavor 
among many of our prominent present-day American educators. 

In accounting for these very objectionable features it has been 
appropriately stated that the new psychology inherited its 
physical body from German experimentalism but got its mind 
from Darwin. 

In this country the new psychology may be traced of course 
back through Professors Dewey, Judd, Thorndike, Cattell, Hall 
and James, to Wundt, Fechner, Weber and Herbart, all of whom 
rejected the scholastic psychological theory of the soul and its 
faculties in favor of a biological psychology that designates man 
a behaving organism. 

In referring to this rather devoluted experience Doctor Wood- 
ward in his “Study of the Mental Life” very aptly remarks: 
“Psychology first lost its soul; then its mind; then it lost con- 
sciousness; it still has a behavior of a kind.” 

And if we desire a more distant and philosophical background 
we shall find it in the atheistic, materialistic and empirical 
philosophies of science such as Deism, Positivism, Evolutionism, 
all of which eventually prepare the way for Naturalism which 
has been so much in evidence in recent years and to which I 
shall take the liberty to draw your attention this afternoon. 

Naturalism may be defined as the attitude of mind character- 
istic of all systems of thought which deny the existence of an 
order transcending nature and sense experience and confine the 
explanation of reality to the general viewpoint that nature con- 
tains the normal and only final answer to all philosophical and 
scientific problems. 

In his very interesting and systematic presentation of “Nat- 
uralism in American Education,’ Dr. Geoffrey O’Connell ob- 
serves: 


“Through naturalistic philosophical and scientific theories 
developed the devolution from the supernaturalistic education of 
the Middle Ages through the Renaissance ideal; on to Realism; 
Senserealism and finally to Naturalism so prevalent in our day.” 


Now it may be properly asked what is the particular purpose 
of making these references to you and what connection have they 
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with your worthy and exalted mission as religious teachers and 
Christian educators? 

Well, I indicated in the beginning of my remarks that on an 
occasion such as this, one of our duties is to renew our resolve 
to recognize speedily and to counteract strongly any philosophi- 
eal, scientific or pedagogical theory or practice that might 
frustrate the realization of the objectives to which in behalf of 
our youth you are so nobly consecrating your energies, talents 
and lives. And I may assure you that in this respect Naturalism 
in education deserves your serious interest and constant concern. 

Quoting Doctor O’Connell again, he says: 


“According to the naturalistic theory, religion in the super- 
natural sense is no longer an essential part of the curriculum 
much less the core; natural science is its successor. Education 
through science is to beget preparation for this life; the after- 
life will take care of itself, if there is one. 

“The primary concern of the teacher is to train the young 
animal to the full, and develop him according to the evolutionary 
tendencies of his nature. Relativity in morals, in ethics and 
educational aims is a cardinal principle. 

“There is no abiding, definite, religious or moral law. Utility, 
pleasure, freedom rather than self-sacrifice, effort, discipline and 
virtue, are the aims and ends of life. Natural instincts, im- 
pulses and feelings must be free of repression.” 


Now I venture to assert that such declarations are especially 
repugnant to us as religious teachers and moral educators. 

I am confident also that they would be not only disturbing 
but actually alarming to Christian parents who honestly believe 
that they are responsible to God for the religious and moral 
training of their children in accordance with the revealed Divine 
Will, the teachings of God’s Church and their own rightly 
formed consciences. And still we sadly know that some parents 
either unknowingly or heedlessly send their children to institu- 
tions of learning in which these irreligious, unscientific and de- 
structive doctrines are openly presented to inexperienced youth 
and to immature minds. 


WHY WE OBJECT 


Now those who may differ with us in our opposition to Nat- 
uralism may say that the Catholic educational viewpoint denies 
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at once the validity of natural science and the importance of the 
scientific method and of scientific research in promoting the 
extent of human knowledge. They may also declare that we as 
Christian educators are unmindful of the great benefit and service 
of natural science to mankind. They may even venture to in- 
sinuate that we are actually afraid that scientific findings will 
prove embarrassingly contradictory to Revelation, to Faith and 
to Religion. 

It should not be necessary, of course, to respond that our 
opposition is expressed not to rightly investigated and properly 
proved scientific theories, data and findings. Our difficulty is 
rather with the poorly constructed hypotheses; the unsound 
premises; the erroneous if not false processes of reasoning and 
the absolutely unjustifiable conclusions of certain so-called 
scientists. 

Our Holy Father in his beautiful Encyclical on the Holy 
Priesthood states: “The Church has no fear of the progress of 
science, even the most daring progress, provided it is true science.” 

Then again we have no apprehension that natural science will 
ever prove embarrassing to Revelation, to Faith or to Religion. 

Pope Pius IX declared: “For although Faith be above reason 
no real dissension or disagreement can ever be found between 
them; since both proceed from one and the same source of eternal, 
unchanging truth—God, most Great and Good.” 

The Council of the Vatican, moreover, assures us: “It is the 
same God Who reveals Mysteries and bestows Faith that im- 
parts the light of reason to the human soul and God cannot ever 
contradict Himself or truth ever contradict truth.” 

From human reason we know that science does not and can- 
not contradict Revelation because they are in two different 
planes of thought; they never intersect, never come into con- 
tradictory contact with each other and therefore no contradic- 
tion can arise between them. 

That great service and benefit have been given to mankind by 
science we have no doubt whatsoever. We only maintain that 
science even in its beneficent achievement is limited in itself and 
in its results. By itself natural science could not assure any high 
degree of morality; of righteousness; of justice; of charity and 
of peace in civilized society. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF SCIENCE 


Christopher Dawson in his latest book, “Religion and the 
State,” best expresses this viewpoint when he says: 


“In ancient civilization human knowledge and human resources 
were so limited that mankind was always at the mercy of war 
and famine and disease. But now that the age of science has 
come we have gained control over nature and we are no longer 
at the mercy of circumstances. Modern machinery makes it 
possible to do without slavery and modern scientific develop- 
ment makes it possible to limit very considerably poverty and 
disease. Unfortunately, however, we see today that the new 
world of science and machinery is at the mercy of the same 
human forces which ruled the old world and that it is these rather 
than any physical or material factor which are the real cause 
of social evils. Science has not prevented war; it has even added 
fresh horrors to it and increased man’s powers of destruction. 
Moreover we have seen how the progress of industry and tech- 
nique has led to new forms of economic exploitation and has 
given new occasions of friction and rivalry between classes and 
nations.” 


' It is obvious, then, that scientific development alone does not 
bring peace, prosperity and happiness to mankind. 

Now let me point out another expression of Naturalism in con- 
temporary education which is inconsistent with the moral, 
spiritual, and religious welfare of the individual human being. 
It is presented by Doctor Thorndike in these words: 


“The main, immediate aims of education in our present demo- 
cratic society are to enable each person to effect the necessary 
types of adjustment to the physical world; to the economic 
family; to social and civic situations and to attain the physical 
and mental health, the recreational, ethical and religious as well 
as intellectual resources which contribute the most to the wel- 
fare of the General Society.” (Elementary Principles of Edu- 
cation.) 


I hasten to inform you that the ethical and religious resources 
are not identical with our understanding of supernatural religion 
or Christian morality. You will notice that according to this 
statement one of the main and important aims of schooling is 
not to teach children to know, love and serve God; to live lives 
of personal righteousness and sanctity and to endeavor to merit 
eternal salvation, but rather for the welfare of the great society 
which perhaps might be easily understood as the common good. 
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THE GERM OF TOTALITARIANISM 


Now we may ask who determines the common good of the 
great society and after such determination what is the sanction 
introduced to enforce the contribution of individuals to the com- 
mon good? The reply again is social pressure which, of course, 
is to be exerted by the State and herein we may have the germ- 
source of the absolutist, totalitarian, tyrannical State which 
denies inalienable, natural rights to the individual and divinely 
given prerogatives to the family. We see such a theory con- 
cretely realized today in Russia, Germany and Mexico. 

It would not be proper, of course, for anyone to infer from 
these observations that we as Christian teachers do not recognize 
legitimate civil authority. 

On the contrary, we not only acknowledge but we reverence 
legitimate civil authority because we know that all authority 
is from God and restricted, of course, to the sphere in which it 
is to be properly exercised. 

Then again, not only as a specific duty but also from a sense 
of moral obligation we conscientiously foster and promote 
obedience among our children to all legitimate authority. 

It would not be correct, moreover, for anyone to assert that 
we teach that we should not give our share to the common good. 
We do so gladly and as a matter of social duty and civil obliga- 
tion. Our objection in this matter is rather that such duties are 
made to represent the sole and supreme interests and issues of 
human life in this world. 

Now I have made reference to certain psychological and edu- 
cational theories of our day and I have indicated that they are 
not only to be rejected but constantly and strenuously counter- 
acted. 

A proper and practical method of fulfilling our duty in this 
regard is to keep clearly in mind our aims as Christian educators 
and religious teachers. 

First of all, while opposed to extreme Naturalism as already 
explained, we give due consideration, however, in our educa- 
tional work to the natural needs and interests of the child. Every 
proper attention is given to the natural factors of heredity, 
environment, temperament and disposition as well as to the 
acquired factors of action, recognition of values and of habit. 
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OUR OBJECTIVES 


We agree moreover that we should seek to develop the stu- 
dent’s natural intelligence by stimulating a habit of reflective 
thought and by increasing his store of knowledge. We insist, 
however, that the primary function of education is to develop in 
the young a knowledge of and a devotion to the truth and a 
determination to make the truth known. 

For only God perhaps could calculate the devastating ruin 
which has resulted in individual lives and among members of 
social, political, industrial groups through erroneous and dis- 
honest thinking. 

We must, however, remain mindful of the fact that the tend- 
ency of the intellect, even when most highly developed, is not 
necessarily towards truth in religion or purity in morals. 

We may recall that Martial and Juvenal tell us in their 
Epigrams and Satires how low the Roman morals were even at 
the height of Roman culture and civilization and we must recall 
the unfortunate state of religion as described by Cicero in his 
works on Divination and the Nature of the Gods. 

Aristophanes in his plays gives us a sorry picture of the 
choicest society of Greece during the period of her greatest intel- 
lectual development. 

In the days of the Renaissance in Florence and Rome and at 
the Courts of Louis XIV in Paris and Versailles, when intel- 
lectual endowments were highest and every grace and refinement 
enriched and adorned life, it was found that vice and irreligion 
appeared to triumph more openly and seemingly to overcome 
the supernatural influence of even Christian faith and morality. 

And in our own day intellectual vigor in individuals or in 
groups is no absolute assurance of righteousness and virtue. 

We must therefore consider still further development in the 
natural faculties of the child. 

With equal concern the Christian teacher must sponsor and 
direct the training of the will to develop a firm, steady, volitional 
choice of right and a genuine rejection of wrong. There must be 
stimulated and strengthened the power of self-control, self- 
direction and self-mastery. Inordinate inclinations of greed, 
avarice and selfishness must be effectively checked and corrected. 
Christian education, moreover, considers the relation of indi- 
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viduality to personality; of the intellect to the will and of reason 
to feeling. 

It explains the relation between the soul and the body; the 
natural and supernatural and between the individual and society; 
the Church and the State. 

Above all, before all and beyond all it makes known the rela- 
tion between God and man. 

In this last and highest scope of Christian education we readily 
see why education must be religious since religion in its widest 
sense involves the union of man and God. 

Objectively religion consists of doctrines and practices by 
which man seeks to bring about this union. Subjectively religion 
is a moral virtue by which we honor and worship God and 
acknowledge Him to be a Supreme Being, the Creator and un- 
created, Infallible Perfect Being. 

God created man and in this undertaking His creative act 
was entirely free. Our existence, therefore, as creatures is a gift 
of His Divine Liberality. Once created, however, all beings have 
a claim on certain specific perfections requisite for their con- 
tinued existence, natural development and the realization of their 
destiny. Taken in their aggregate the sum total of all these 
perfections for all creatures constitutes the natural order. Now 
we might have had actual existence in this natural order alone. 

From the very first moment of rational creation, however, the 
Almighty superimposed on nature without abrogating it in any 
sense an undeserved, wholly gratuitous outlay of perfections be- 
yond all created natures, capacities or aspirations. 

The crown and consummation of this liberal and utterly free 
endowment is the possession of God Himself in life to come by 
intuitive knowledge and love. Its concrete expression in life on 
earth is the order of grace—the supernatural order. 

The root of true natural activity is the soul; of supernatural 
activity is sanctifying grace, which enables the natural faculties 
of intelligence and will to elicit acts of knowledge and love which 
become salutary and meritorious acts of faith, hope and charity 
so that no thought, word or deed must be merely natural but may 
have a bearing on the sublime supernatural destiny ordained by 
God for man’s everlasting happiness. 

What a noble, dignified, spiritual estimate of a human being 
and of human life is contained in this Christian religious teach- 
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ing in comparison with the undignified, inferior, exclusively nat- 
uralistic viewpoint of the new Behaviorists! 

To the contemporary Behaviorists, Freudists and Glandists the 
pupil is a neuro-physiological phenomenon; a reaction mass; a 
mechanical organism adjustable to constantly increasing readi- 
ness of response of muscles and glands, to nervous impulses with 
a consequent improvement in mental, neural, physiological proc- 
esses and bodily efficiency and health. 

These theories in principle, motive and aim sponsor and pro- 
mote a purely intellectual interpretation of the nature, life and 
destiny of the child. 

On the contrary, to the Christian teacher the pupil is a human 
being composed of a physical body and a spiritual soul endowed 
with intelligence and free will and capable through grace of 
supernatural sanctity and of discipleship with Christ and destined 
for eternal happiness with God in Heaven. 

This Christian viewpoint presents life as a spiritual drama 
culminating in the enjoyment of celestial bliss while Behaviorism 
reduces human existence to a biological episode. 

Our sublime and supremely consecrated scope, therefore, as 
Christian teachers is to guide, equip and direct our youth to 
realize honorable, useful, virtuous Christian lives in this world 
so as to merit and enjoy eternal happiness with God in Heaven. 

I am confident, therefore, that guided by the principles of 
sound psychology, of approved educational theory and practice, 
and chiefly by the revealed Word of God you will continue to 
be in the future, as you have been in the past, safe, sympathetic, 
just and charitable guides and guardians of our growing boys 
and girls so that they may become our honorable and useful 
citizens of tomorrow and the God-knowing, God-loving and God- 
serving Christian men and women of the future. 











THE MAKING OF TEACHERS FOR CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS ' 


Every member of the Church shares in some degree in all the 
prerogatives of Christ, Our Lord. Whilst it is true that different 
individuals are called upon to perform special functions in the 
Mystical Body and for that purpose are given special graces, 
it is also true that the rest of us participate in these functions 
and in the graces that are attached to them. For the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the building up 
of His Body, He has decreed that some should be apostles and 
some prophets and other some evangelists, and other some pas- 
tors and teachers; however, as we meet together in the unity of 
the faith and grow up together unto the measure of the age of 
the fullness of Christ, we find ourselves called upon, no matter 
what our special vocation may be, to do the work, now of an 
apostle, now of a prophet, now of an evangelist, now of a pastor, 
now of a teacher. For in and through each and every one of 
us, whoever we are, wherever we may be, whatever we may be 
doing, the power of Christ is made manifest, and His eternal 
mission is being fulfilled. 

By reason of his baptism, to take an example, every Christian 
participates in the Priesthood of Christ. St. Peter is speaking 
to the entire membership of the Church without exception, when 
he calls upon us to be “a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” “You are a kingly 
priesthood,” he tells us, and in the Apocalypse St. John writes, 
“He hath made us kings and priests to God and His Father.” 
The Sacrament of Holy Orders is received by those whom Christ 
has set aside to perform the sacred functions of the ministry, 
but, when the priest stands at the altar, the faithful are united 
with him in offering the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Turning 
to them, he says, “Pray, brethren, that my sacrifice and yours, 
may be acceptable unto God, the Eternal Father.” A Priest 
forever is Christ, Our Lord; in Him and with Him, we, too, are 
priests. Through Him we have received the power to be made 


*Commencement Address of Rev. George Johnson, Ph.D., at Sisters 
College of Cleveland, June 14, 
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the sons of God; by the same token we are partakers in His 
Eternal Priesthood. 

All of which is by way of justifying my choice of a passage 
from the Encyclical Letter of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, on 
“The Catholic Priesthood,” as the text for this address. Surely, 
if all Christians participate in the Priesthood of Our Savior, 
those who are called to the exalted office of teaching in the 
Church do so in a very special manner. The authority to teach 
is vested first of all in the bishops of the Catholic Church, who, 
as successors of the Apostles, exercise this prerogative in union 
with the Holy See. The bishop sends forth his priests to instruct 
in his name the flock that has been committed to his care and 
to reveal to them the wonderful things of God. Thus the priest 
becomes in very truth “a Master in Israel.” His Chair is the 
pulpit; it is a pitch in the public square; it is the editorial page 
of the Catholic periodical; it is the stage of the parish theater; 
it is whatever means he may use to instruct the ignorant, to 
counsel the doubtful, to proclaim the glad tidings of the coming 
of Christ. But, above all, the Chair of the priest is the school; 
it has been so from the very beginning. There the little children, 
the boys and the girls, the young men and the young women are 
brought together under the maternal care of the Church to learn 
to know as Christ would have them know, to learn to live as 
Christ would have them live. 

“Since it is evident that very many of the young, the children 
of Catholic parents, especially the poor, have been exposed and 
are still exposed in many places of this province, to great danger 
of the loss of faith and the corruption of morals, on account of 
the lack of such teachers as could be safely entrusted with so 
great an office, we judge it absolutely necessary that schools 
should be established in which the young may be taught the 
principles of faith and morality, while being instructed in letters.” 
Thus spake the bishops of the United States assembled in the 
First Provincial Council of Baltimore in 1829. From that day 
to this, it has been the zeal of the American Hierarchy to pro- 
vide teachers for Catholic children in Catholic schools who could 
be safely entrusted with the work of the classroom and thus 
give effective assistance to the priests in their educational work. 
The religious orders stepped into the breach. Thousands of 
young men and young women, leaving behind them the world 
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and all that it promised of success, contentment and good 
fortune, in answer to the Call Divine, entered holy religion to 
devote their lives and their talents to the Christian education 
of youth. All over the land Catholi¢ schools multiplied, and ere 
long it became possible for Catholic parents to find for their 
children educational opportunities rooted and founded in the 
Faith they prized, ranging all the way from the kindergarten to 
the university. 

Meanwhile, however, the bishops had not lost sight of the fact 
that the quality of the teaching in Catholic schools had to be of 
a very high order if the young people attending them were to 
be prepared adequately to lead a thoroughly Christian life in a 
society that was rapidly becoming de-Christianized. In 1884 the 
Hierarchy was again met in Baltimore, this time in the Third 
Plenary Council. Quite specific were the stipulations they laid 
down for the improvement of the teaching personnel in Catholic 
schools. No pastor was to allow any teacher, whether religious 
or lay, to teach in his school, unless that teacher’s preparation 
was approved by the bishop. Religious communities were in- 
structed to see to it that adequate provisions for teacher train- 
ing were available to their subjects. The leaders of the Church 
were convinced that neither religious profession taken in itself, 
nor scholarship taken in itself, nor both, would guarantee that 
a person would be a satisfactory teacher; they knew that teach- 
ing is a profession, which requires aptitudes and skills and atti- 
tudes that are highly specific, as does any other profession. 
They were resolved that the education received in Catholic 
schools was to be no whit inferior to that offered in secular 
schools, and, as a consequence, the best teachers would be none 
too good. 

Since the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore until the present 
day, the professional preparation of teachers for Catholic schools 
has been the constant concern of the Church in the United States. 
The quest has been for the most effective ways and means for 
carrying out the mind of the bishops. The development of the 
office of diocesan superintendent of schools, the growth of super- 
vision, the certification of teachers—all are instrumentalities that 
have made for the progressive improvement of teaching. Only 
recently, however, has the most promising step been taken. I 
refer to the emergence of teachers’ colleges under diocesan 
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auspices. The bishop is responsible for the progress of the 
schools of his diocese; their well-being is his deepest concern. 
He may inform himself of their status through the superin- 
tendent, who is his vicar in matters educational; he may set 
examinations for both teachers and pupils; he may decree what 
textbooks are to be used. In the long run, however, complete 
reassurance can come to him only if he himself controls the 
preparation of those who are to be his helpers in carrying out his 
teaching mission. In the days of long ago, it was in the Bishop’s 
House that candidates were prepared for the priesthood; the 
diocesan teachers college is, as it were, an extension of the 
Bishop’s House, wherein those who are called to work with the 
clergy unto the sanctification of souls are made ready for their 
great responsibilities. 

Because the teacher in the Catholic school is so closely asso- 
ciated with the work of the sacred ministry and is the priest’s 
most important auxiliary in his mission of instructing the faithful 
unto justice and righteousness, what the Holy Father has to say 
in the Encyclical on the priesthood, concerning the teaching 
function of the clergy, is of real pertinence to all whose vocation 
it is to labor in the classrooms and lecture halls and laboratories 
of Catholic institutions of learning. Like the priest, they are 
called upon to “teach the truth that heals and saves.” Like him, 
they have a duty towards “the learned and the unlearned.” And 
no more than he can they teach unless they themselves “possess 
knowledge.” The Pope quotes for us the words of Osee, the 
Prophet, “Because thou hast rejected knowledge, I will reject 
thee, that thou shalt not do the office of priesthood to me.” 

The first source of the priest’s effectiveness as a preacher and 
his influence over the souls of others is, according to the Ency- 
clical, an ever-increasing knowledge and understanding of the 
sacred sciences. Throughout his life, the priest should continue 
his theological studies with unremitting zeal. 

Now we are constantly insisting that Catholic education is not 
simply secular education plus religion, that religion in the Cath- 
olic scheme is not just one branch of the curriculum, that every 
subject that is taught in a Catholic school, and the spirit in 
which it is taught and the whole atmosphere of the institution is 
rooted and founded in the Revelation of Jesus Christ and the 
interpretation of that Revelation by the Church. If this is so, 
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then the preparation of the Catholic teacher must in the very 
nature of things have a theological foundation. There is no 
human problem the solution of which does not eventually call 
for a knowledge of God and the things of God. The Catholic 
philosophy of life is derived from what the Church teaches con- 
cerning the only true God and Jesus Christ Whom He has sent, 
from her doctrine concerning the nature of man and his destiny, 
from what she sets forth concerning the means whereby human 
beings must achieve the purpose of their existence. If the 
teacher in the classroom has but a fragmentary knowledge of 
these things, if she cannot give a solid and an adult reason for 
the faith that is in her, if she has no conception of the relation 
between reading, writing and arithmetic and the Apostles’ Creed, 
whatever her other qualifications may be, she is out of place in 
a Catholic school and is interfering with the mission of the 
Church. It is the way of the child to want to know the why 
and the wherefore; it is the duty of the teacher to interpret life 
for him, and if that interpretation is to be Christian, it must be 
based on sound doctrine. If it is not, the result will be either 
the propagation of an empty, shallow pietism, lacking all sub- 
stance and utterly inadequate as a basis for Christian living, 
or of an indifferentism concerning religious values which will lead 
ultimately to conformity with the spirit of the world. 

For the priest, knowledge of the sacred sciences is a source of 
effective preaching and influence over the souls of others; in a 
proportionate degree, the teacher requires an adequate theo- 
logical preparation if the classroom is to further the effectiveness 
of the pulpit and enhance the influence of the priest. It is the 
purpose of the Catholic school to carry out the mission of the 
Catholic Church and the mission of the Catholic Church is to 
bear witness to the Truth that is in Christ Jesus, Our Lord. The 
more thoroughly the Catholic teacher comprehends that Truth, 
the more exactly she knows it, the better equipped she is for the 
work she is called upon to do, be it the teaching of primary 
reading, or secondary mathematics, or college literature, or the 
conduct of research in the university, or anything else at all; for 
whatever is taught or whatever is done in a Catholic school is 
well taught or well done if it enables the learner to know Christ 
more adequately than he knew Him before. 

Yet, for the priest, according to the Holy Father, more than 
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purely ecclesiastical knowledge is required. To maintain a 
becoming respect and esteem among the people, “he must be 
graced by no less knowledge and culture than is usual among 
the well-bred and well-educated people of his day.” “None,” 
insists the Pope, “should remain content with a standard of 
learning and culture which sufficed, perhaps, in other times. 
They must try to attain, or, rather, they must actually attain, 
a higher standard of general education and of learning. It must 
be broader and more complete; it must correspond to the gen- 
erally higher level and wider scope of modern education as com- 
pared with the past.” 

“The priest,” continues the Encyclical—and mark these strik- 
ing words—‘must be healthily modern, as is the Church, 
which is at home in all times and all places and adapts itself 
to all; which blesses and furthers all healthy initiative and has 
no fear of progress.” 

This applies with equal force to the Catholic teacher. Time 
was when it was taken for granted, at any rate as far as the 
elementary school was concerned, that anyone was capable of 
teaching in it who had completed the eighth grade. Time was 
when programs for teacher preparation confined themselves 
almost exclusively to training in a few rule-of-thumb procedures 
and the use of barren techniques and devices. Today, all of 
that is changed. We realize now that the teacher must be an 
educated person and that successful work in any grade, and in 
no grades more than in the primary grades, demands a high 
standard of learning and culture. No longer are we content to 
provide normal schools for candidates to the teaching profession ; 
we insist on the teachers college. The teacher, as we envisage 
her today, is not just a craftsman doing a routine job; she is a 
highly cultivated personality, alive, vibrant, creative—modern, 
but modern in a healthy way, because she has been made the 
heir of all that is enduring, all that is worth while, in the culture 
of the human race. She has initiative, and her initiative is safe 
because it is directed and guided and criticized by an educated 
mind. 

The zeal for learning that our Catholic sisterhoods have ex- 
hibited here in the United States bids fair to writing one of 
the most stirring pages in the history of Christian culture. The 
past twenty-five years have witnessed a phenomenal growth in 
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facilities for the higher education of nuns, and they have been 
utilized to the utmost. The vision of great men, like Bishop 
Shahan, Dr. Shields and Monsignor Pace, led to the opening of 
the doors of The Catholic University of America to the Sisters. 
First there was the Summer School, then the building of the 
Sisters College, and finally the admission of the nuns to the Uni- 
versity for graduate work. Our other Catholic universities like- 
wise made provision for the needs of the teaching Sisters, and it 
was not long before individual communities found themselves in 
a position to open colleges, in which their own subjects, as well 
as young Catholic laywomen, could pursue advanced studies. 
And now one diocese after another, inspired by successful expe- 
rience in such places as Cleveland, Toledo and Cincinnati, is 
making plans for Diocesan Teachers Colleges which will make 
the great boon of higher education available to every teaching 
Sister. 

The purpose of a Catholic teachers college is to give the future 
teacher a thorough and well-rounded education, to transmit to 
her the heritage of Christian culture. However, if it does this 
and nothing more, it is not a teachers college, no matter how 
excellent it may be in other respects as an institution of higher 
learning. Those who graduate from a teachers college that is 
Catholic should have a full grasp of Catholic teaching concerning 
faith and morals. They should have the learning and culture 
that are required of those whose vocation it is to prepare the 
oncoming generations for noble and intelligent living. However, 
the mere possession on their part of the requisite learning, both 
sacred and profane, will not guarantee unto them the ability to 
teach. The Holy Father insists that the priest should have a full 
grasp of Catholic teaching; but he goes a step further and says 
emphatically, “He should know how to present it to others.” 

From time to time we hear individuals, many of whom ought 
to know better, speaking disparagingly of professional training 
for teachers. They decry the time that is wasted on educational 
courses and inhabituation to the use of devices and techniques. 
Their thesis is that anyone can teach, provided he has received 
a good education, and they take great joy in mouthing the fal- 
lacious nonsense that teachers “are born, not made.” 

Now, there never was a time when teachers did not have to 
learn how to teach, and there never will be. If they have not 
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received previous preparation, they will learn from experience 
and the method of trial and error. This, of course, means that 
they are learning at the expense of their pupils. The children 
who have the bad fortune to come under their care during the 
first few years of their teaching pay the price and lose time that 
they never can regain. Out of this school of experience many 
a good teacher has graduated, but the cost of her education 
must be computed in terms of the opportunities her pupils lost. 

Search out the most learned man in the land and put him in 
the primary classroom. If he has never learned how to teach, he 
will be utterly helpless. The wider the gap between the maturity 
of the teacher and the immaturity of the learner, the greater the 
pedagogical skill that is required. Children are to be taught as 
children, and not as adults of a smaller growth. Their minds 
are not developed to the point where they can understand things 
as grown-ups understand them. As a consequence, it is necessary 
for the grown-up to meet them on their own level and to adapt 
his teaching to their mode of thinking and feeling, and this is 
something that he must learn how to do. 

He learns how to do it from the science of education. Today, 
thanks to research and experience, we know rather definitely 
how children learn and how they learn different things. We 
know what goes on in their minds, for instance, when they are 
learning to read, when they are mastering numbers, when they 
are faced with the intricacies of spelling, yes, and when they are 
learning their religion. There are laws of learning that must be 
respected like all other laws of nature. These laws the teacher 
must know, and in accordance with them she must conduct her 
work. Nor is it enough for her to know them theoretically. 
Under expert direction, like an interne in a medical school, she 
needs to have actual experience in the classroom, but under such 
circumstances as to safeguard the interests of the children. No 
one should be graduated from a teachers college who has not 
proven her ability to teach. 

The Pope, as I have quoted him before, points out that the 
Church is always modern, that she blesses healthy initiative, that 
she has no fear of progress, even, he adds, “the most daring 
progress of science, if only it be true science.” Education, as a 
science, has made progress, and it is our sacred obligation to 
enlist that progress in the cause of the Church. Catholic schools 
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should be modern, healthily modern. Outworn procedures and 
devices that have been tried and found wanting have no place 
in our classrooms. 

“The Truth shall make you free.” The function of the teacher 
in the Catholic school is to enkindle the fire which Christ brought 
on earth, to unleash the energies of the children and guide them 
and direct them in the spirit of the Gospels. We want humility, 
of course, but not craven, pseudo-humility. Our children must 
learn obedience, not cowardly subservience, but the conformity 
that is born of delight in the Law of God according to the inward 
man. Meekness should characterize them, the meekness, how- 
ever, not of Uriah Heep, but Our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 

We want them to grow up unto the Head, even unto Christ, 
but this we cannot accomplish by lording it over them, by 
regimenting them, by doing violence to their every natural in- 
stinct. They grow up unto Christ by “doing the Truth in 
charity.” The Catholic school should be a place where the 
young, under the kindly, understanding guidance of the teacher, 
learn the Truth in an active way, have opportunities of living 
it, and thus experiencing its delights. They need to actually 
“taste and see” that the Lord is Good. Thus they will be 
strengthened with might according to the inward man and, when 
the days of their schooling are over, they will go forth, prepared 
and eager for the great apostolate of Catholic Action. 
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THE SCHOOL AND PARENT EDUCATION 


From time immemorial the home has been the great educa- 
tional agency, the school of schools. Particularly before the 
development of our vast modern school system did the child get 
his preparation for life within the family circle. What we refer 
to today as “schooling,” or even more specifically as “vocational 
training,” was cared for almost entirely by the homes among 
earlier peoples generally. Among them the home was at the 
same time the school. Through normal contacts within their 
little domestic world, children were taught the lessons of life 
and were gradually prepared in more or less informal way to 
take up their tasks in the great world outside. 

It should hardly be necessary to state that in the eyes of the 
Church the home still remains today the prime educative agency, 
the school of schools, and that according to her view the parent 
is still the teacher preeminent. It has always been an accepted 
principle among Catholics that the family must ever stand fore- 
most in any true scheme of education, that the modern school 
and all other agencies of instruction and training are merely 
subsidiary and complementary, that they can never become more 
than extensions of the home. So, too, has it always been a com- 
monplace among Catholics that the responsibility for the train- 
ing of children rests primarily with their natural parents. The 
Vicars of Christ, the Popes, in uninterrupted succession, have re- 
minded parents of their responsibilities in this regard. Only 
recently was the Church’s traditional view recalled anew by the 
present reigning pontiff. Referring, in his encyclical on the 
Christian Education of Youth, to the environment necessary for 
“perfect education, he stated that “the first natural and necessary 
element in this environment... is the family, and this precisely 
because so ordained by the Creator Himself. Accordingly that 
education, as a rule, will be more effective and lasting which is 
received in a well-ordered and well-disciplined Christian family.” 
And in his encyclical on Christian Marriage Pius added: “It 
is certain that both by the law of nature and of God this right 
and duty of educating their offspring belongs in the first place 
to those who began the work of nature by giving them birth, 
and they are indeed forbidden to leave unfinished this work and 
so expose it to ruin.” So, too, in various other pronouncements 
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has His Holiness repeated the fundamental truth that parental 
responsibility is an all-important factor in child training, in 
other words, that the home is the school of schools. 

But, while emphasizing the fundamental importance of the 
home in the field of education, His Holiness does not exclude 
other educational institutions. Indeed he gives them very special 
mention. Speaking of the Church, he says that it “is the educa- 
tional environment most intimately and harmoniously associated 
with the Christian Family.” And this environment, he con- 
tinues, embraces not only the Church’s efficacious means of 
grace, the sacraments, not only her liturgy and art, but also 
“the great number and variety of schools, associations and insti- 
tutions of all kinds, established for the training of youth in 
Christian piety, together with the literature and sciences, not 
omitting recreation and physical culture.” Then, speaking even 
more specifically of the school as we understand it, the reigning 
pontiff adds: “Since, however, the younger generations must be 
trained in the arts and sciences for the advantage and prosperity 
of civil society, and since the family of itself is unequal to the 
task, it was necessary to create that social institution, the 
school.” That, he continues, “must not be in opposition to, but 
in positive accord with those other two elements, and form with 
them a perfect moral union, constituting one sanctuary of edu- 
cation, as it were, with the family and the Church.” 

So much for the theory of the matter. But what of the prac- 
tice? Is the proper emphasis being placed today upon these 
various educational institutions? Particularly, is the proper 
balance being kept between the home and the school? The 
answer would seem to be decidedly in the negative. In spite 
of occasional eulogies of the home, it is safe to say that the un- 
reflecting majority in this country little recognizes the family 
as the chief educational agency. Little else is to be expected. 
We have greatly emphasized the school, meantime giving little 
attention to the home as an educational institution. Contrast, 
for example, the amount and excellence of the literature relating 
to the teaching of the school with the paucity of the material that 
treats the home as an educational institution. Consider the 
thorough training demanded of teachers, those who act merely 
as delegates of parents in the education of their children, as 
contrasted with the training given modern parents for the ful- 
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fillment of their educational functions. Presumably, no one can 
find fault with our splendid efforts in behalf of the school sys- 
tem, but the lack of interest in, and the complacent taking for 
granted of that which is admittedly more fundamental, namely, 
the home, can only be deplored. It can only be expected that 
so long as we do not get back to that fundamental educational 
unit of which the school and related educational agencies are 
but extensions, all emphasis upon the school, and even upon 
cooperation between home and school, will lead at best to but 
limited results. 

Certainly the Holy Father deplores the present situation with 
regard to parent education, the preparation of parents for their 
tasks as educators of their children. “We wish,” he says in his 
encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth, “to call your 
attention in a special manner to the present day lamentable de- 
cline in family education. The offices and professions of a tran- 
sitory and earthly life, which are certainly of far less impor- 
tance, are prepared for by long and careful study; whereas for 
the fundamental duty and obligation of educating their children 
many parents have little or no preparation, immersed as they 
are in temporal cares.” 

These words of His Holiness point to the need for preparation 
on the part of parents for the proper fulfillment of their duties. 
They lament the lack of such preparation at the present time. 
They admit a very real basis in fact for the criticism that is 
being leveled at fathers and mothers as educators of their chil- 
dren. They admit serious failure on the part of many parents 
of our day. They infer that they should be, but as a matter of 
fact are not, qualified teachers. But more than that, they point 
to aremedy. And that remedy does not consist in the shirking 
of parental duties or in the shifting of the responsibilities of 
parenthood. It consists in parent education. And His Holiness 
does not merely suggest it. He pleads for it. He implores 
parents to assume again their full duty with regard to the edu- 
cation of their little ones in the home. Rarely in any papal 
document will one find words more forceful than those which 
he has written on this subject. “For the love of Our Savior 
Jesus Christ,” he says, “we implore pastors of souls, by every 
means in their power, by instructions and catechisms, by word 
of mouth and written articles widely distributed, to warn Chris- 
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tian parents of their grave obligations. And this should be done 
not in a merely theoretical and general way, but with practical 
and specific application to the various responsibilities of parents 
touching the religious, moral and civil teaching of their children 
and with indication of the methods best adapted to make their 
training effective, supposing always the influence of their own 
exemplary lives.” 

While the latter words are directed specifically to “pastors of 
souls,” urging them to provide parents with leadership and guid- 
ance necessary for the most effective fulfillment of their duties 
within the home, the question that naturally arises here is, 
whether the school should not also play some definite part in 
the field of parent education, in the preparation of parents for 
the successful fulfillment of their duties of child care and train- 
ing in the home. The answer by all odds would seem to be in the 
affirmative. It has become customary in our day to promote 
important movements through a school or system of schools; 
that is, by establishing a special school for the purpose, by using 
the ordinary school system, or by calling upon both for help. 
And it goes without saying that parent education is a decidedly 
important movement. Furthermore, there is no question that 
the school is in a position to render such assistance. Nor can 
there be reasonable objection to its doing so. As Pius XI clearly 
points out, the family, Church and school should work together. 
They should form “a perfect moral union, constituting one sanc- 
tuary of education.” To be sure, the school teachers will still 
remain merely delegates of the parents. They must not pre- 
sume to usurp the parental prerogative of educators par excel- 
lence of their children. 

As a matter of fact, not a little has already been done in the 
field of parent education on the part of the schools. There should 
be some advantage in presenting, at least in summarized form, 
the work that has been carried on to date. 

Deserving in particular mention is the Merrill-Palmer School 
of Detroit. It is unique in this that it does not teach the usual 
school subjects but only such as relate in a definite way to the 
home or to family life. Established as a center for training 
young women for the “functions and services of wifehood and 
motherhood, and the management, supervision, direction and 
inspiration of homes,” the school has been a pioneer in the field 
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of parent education. There is, of course, considerable difference 
between its activities when it started in 1920, and those one 
finds there today. During the first few years of its existence 
the great developments which have since occurred in child study, 
in nursery school training, and in parent education, with the 
attendant accumulation of helpful literature and teaching ma- 
terial, were then only in their infancy. It was several years later 
that the child suddenly became the focal point for investigation 
and study on the part of a host of scientists, psychologists, soci- 
ologists, educators, physicians, nutritionists and geneticists. It 
was only then that children’s clinics and foundations and other 
child research centers began to come into existence. Even the 
few scattered bits of research work that had been done in var- 
ious fields of child care and training before that time had not 
been brought together in any way. Hence the Merrill-Palmer 
School was confronted with the task of establishing a program 
of child research, of coordinating the results of research that 
has been done, and of creating a college curriculum in child 
care and development for the students who enrolled for training. 
This the staff accomplished over a period of eleven years. Fur- 
thermore, it gradually developed a very considerable program 
of extension work. 

In 1922 a nursery school was established for children eighteen 
months to five years of age both for the purpose of assisting 
parents with the problems of child guidance and of providing 
a center where young women enrolled in colleges might observe 
and assist in the care of children. Later, through further de- 
velopments, opportunity was provided the students to observe 
and study individuals throughout the entire range of childhood. 
Its program has become unusually broad and extensive. 

With regard to the more general type of school it is naturally 
to the universities that one looks first for leadership. In doing 
so one finds that, while by no means all of the universities have 
shown worth-while activity in this field, not a few have done 
excellent work. Some have even established special departments 
or institutes for the purpose of fostering child research and for 
training for successful parenthood. Ranking high among those 
that have assumed the leadership in this work are the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s Institute of Child Welfare, the University 
of Iowa’s Child Research Station, and Yale University’s Psycho- 
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Clinic. Of particular interest to Catholics is, of course, The 
Center for Research in Child Development of The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

Perhaps a dozen universities are doing notable work in child 
research. Not a few others are giving the general subject of 
parent education at least some attention. A considerable variety 
of specialists are taking part in this work. All phases of child 
development and of child care and training are given attention, 
though not in equa] measure. Perhaps the physical has received 
most emphasis to date and the religious the least. So far as 
research work with children of different age-periods is concerned, 
it is safe to say that considerably more has been done with 
children of nursery school age—that is, with children from about 
eighteen months to six years of age—than with infants, with 
adolescents, or with pre-adolescents of school age. 

At the university centers much of the better literature on 
child care and training is prepared. At these centers, too, many 
professional parent educators or workers are prepared. Also, 
in at least a number of these centers a considerable amount of 
extension work is done; that is, through the radio and the film, 
the convention and the lecture, the correspondence course and 
the study club, the findings of the research specialists are brought 
to the attention of great numbers of parents. 

When we turn to the colleges we find that not a few, both 
secular and Catholic, are today preparing students for their 
tasks as parents, or are giving them preliminary training for the 
professional field of parent education, by offering them a variety 
of courses in the field of child care and guidance. There are 
still other colleges where specific courses of this kind are not 
taught, but where much useful information in this particular 
field is given the students through more general courses offered 
them in the departments of sociology and psychology and of 
home economics and education. 

Nursery schools, providing direct observation of children, were 
voluntarily reported in colleges and universities by 18 per cent 
of the women’s colleges and 10 per cent of the coeducational 
colleges cooperating in the statistical survey made preliminary 
to the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
in 1930. There has been at least some growth since. 

In Catholic women’s colleges the nursery school for purposes 
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of observation is found in but a few instances. Courses, how- 
ever, dealing with various phases of child care and training have 
become quite common in these schools. Moreover, they are 
growing rapidly in number. Specific courses are found in such 
Catholic women’s colleges as the College of St. Elizabeth, Con- 
vent Station, New Jersey; Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich- 
igan; Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Mundelein 
College, Chicago, Illinois; The College of St. Teresa, Winona, 
Minnesota ; Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas; 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pennsylvania; New Rochelle 
College, New Rochelle, New York; St. Joseph’s College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn- 
esota; Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, and oth- 
ers. Many more Catholic women’s colleges touch upon various 
phases of child care and training through more general courses 
offered in the departments of Sociology, Psychology, Home Eco- 
nomics, and even Religion. A few colleges offer more than one 
course. For instance, New Rochelle offers: Child Psychology, 
Psychology of Adolescence, Home Nursing and Child Care. 
Seton Hill offers: Child Study, Child Psychology, Home Nurs- 
ing and Child Care, Child Welfare. 

In so far as high schools in the United States are concerned, 
we find only a very small beginning in what might be called 
specific courses in parent education. There is, however, this 
encouraging development: home economics courses, which are 
very common in high schools, are beginning to turn their atten- 
tion more and more from the merely physical side of house- 
keeping toward such vital matters as child development, prob- 
lems of child care and guidance, and family relationships. 
In fact, in both colleges and high schools these courses have 
tended to shift in emphasis during the past few years, turning 
from a consideration of the more mechanical processes of home- 
making to a reorganization of subject matter around the prob- 
lems of child care and training and of family life generally. In 
both cases the change has followed closely upon the increased 
knowledge of child development, derived from research and un- 
derstanding of special problems revealed through clinical serv- 
ice. The development has gone much further, however, in the 
institutions of college grade than it has in the high schools. And 
in the latter, if the writer’s observations are correct, it has gone 
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further in the public institutions than in the private or Catholic 
schools. 

Naturally, there would seem to be little place in the grade 
school for anything in the nature of specific courses dealing 
with problems of child care and training. However, there should 
be place for some special preparation for family living, that is, 
a vreparation for a well-ordered and successful family life— 
an essential prerequisite for successful child training within the 
home. It should be worthy of note in this connection that there 
is some evidence of a growing tendency today to give teachers 
of both grade and high schools a course in parent education in 
order that, through the classroom, they may direct the work of 
the school more specifically toward a definite realization of the 
objective of worthy home membership, and that, through Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations or similar groups, they may cooperate 
more intelligently and more efficiently with parents in their com- 
mon efforts on behalf of the children. 

Perhaps deserving of particular note in this connection is the 
course entitled, “Methods of Education in Family Living,” in 
the curriculum of the Merrill-Palmer School. It is described 
as “a study of the interest and needs of children of elementary 
and secondary school age which are pertinent to a program of 
education for family living, and a discussion and evaluation of 
methods of meeting these needs.” The possibilities of utilizing 
the child’s home experiences as a means of education are con- 
sidered in it as well as a means of supplementing his home train- 
ing with other experiences that will enable him to live a satis- 
fying home life. The course is open to all students interested 
in education and is recommended for students planning to teach 
in grade or high school. 

Several outlines have been prepared to serve as guides to 
teachers giving these courses in elementary and secondary schools. 
Different methods are being followed in teaching them. In some 
instances the home economics teacher goes into every grade for 
a 30-minute period each week. In others, a special teacher 
goes into every room at less frequent intervals but, over and 
above this, provides each grade-room teacher with subject mat- 
ter and illustrative material for her use between demonstra- 
tions. Still another system, and perhaps the most satisfactory 
of all, is that in which the grade-room teacher is especially 
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trained for her work. In this instance the material is not offered 
as a separate course but is simply incorporated in the school 
program wherever opportunity presents itself. 

The general purpose of this departure in the elementary and 
secondary schools should be readily apparent. In the literature 
of the Merrill-Palmer School, this purpose is set forth as “an 
effort to educate through family living and home participation 
and to train pupils for living their own lives in their own homes.” 
The program itself lists the following specific objectives all of 
which could easily be shown to relate in some way to the highly 
important problem of child training within the family circle: 

1. The development of wholesome individuals, able to partici- 
pate in fine family life—including, for instance, matters such 
as physical well-being, social development, and capacity for the 
engagement of the higher values. e 

2. The development of fine ideals of family life and a realiza- 
tion of personal responsibility for striving after them. 

3. Some means of self-expression and self-realization through 
home activities. 

4. Knowledge and skill regarding food, clothing, housing, and 
economics of the family. 

5. Enjoyment of family life, including ability to cooperate in 
family living, love for and interest in little children, and some 
ability to care for children. 

Those in charge of this particular work have insisted that it 
must in no way be interpreted as an attempt to supplant the 
home with the school, but that its aims must be to use the school 
to supplement the efforts of the home. This is well indicated in 
the following words, written by Ellen Miller in the introduction 
to the outlines referred to in the foregoing. 

“Even more recently have the schools recognized a respon- 
sibility for helping to provide for each child the best possible 
education through his home life. This education has always been 
considered a function of parents only. It would be rash indeed 
to hope to replace them, because no other experience can be so 
vital to the young child as his home. Here is the center of his 
emotional life, his love, his loyalty, and even his deepest hates 
and fears. What he learns in and through his family will im- 
press him deeply because his emotional attachment is deep. 


Home life is real and he is a part of it; here life is lived, not 
merely talked about. It is his laboratory. Here he truly learns 
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to do by doing. Moreover, his education in his home is unified. 
Here he is most nearly his whole self, not only his mind is de- 
veloped, but his spirit, his emotions,.and his physical well- 
balanced growth. 

“Where homes do function positively in the child’s education,” 
Miss Miller continues, “the school can recognize this fact and 
utilize home experiences in its own educational program. There 
should not be divorce between the home and school life. The 
complexity of modern life has placed upon the schools the neces- 
sity for supplementing many of the educational functions of the 
parents. The school can serve as an interpreter, it can em- 
phasize and give significance to the everyday experiences of 
home life. If these experiences are inadequate or unsatisfactory, 
it remains for the school to build up the child’s ideas and ideals 
so that he shall not be dependent for them upon the movies and 
less desirable sources. . . . Even the best homes may be reen- 
forced by school emphasis, interpretation and enlargement of 
the child’s home experience. Study, based on the child’s own 
home living, helps the child to unify the knowledge he is acquir- 
ing. He can bring into this living subject knowledge and prac- 
tices gained in all other school experiences.” 


It would seem not at all improbable that this particular activity, 
the promotion of education in Family Living in the elementary 
and secondary school, will in the near future enjoy a very rapid 
growth and will contribute much toward the proper training of 
children and the betterment of our home life. There is room, 
too, for much growth in all the parent education activities in 
the other reaches of the school system referred to. Indeed, in 
view of the almost endless opportunities that still lie ahead one 
must say that little more than a beginning has been made to 
date. 

Many other agencies besides the school, among them a con- 
siderable number of national organizations, have also done much 
to promote the parent education movement in the United States. 
In the Catholic field the Family Life Section of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and the Catholic Conference on 
Family Life have made it one of their main objectives. How- 
ever, the activities of these organizations toward popularizing 
the movement would seem beyond the scope of this paper. 
Epcar SCHMIEDELER, O.8S.B. 




















DOES THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE DEVELOP CIVIC 
INTELLIGENCE? * 


If the Catholic college is to develop civic intelligence it must 
be responsible for the production of really intelligent students 
capable of acquiring civic information and communicating that 
civic information to fellow citizens. The general knowledge 
which the student must acquire through the operation of the 
processes of education and experience must be communicated 
to others in order to make better American citizens. If this 
fundamental knowledge and precise information relating to 
American citizenry is put into practical operation we shall more 
sufficiently enjoy the benefits of our civil rights and privileges. 
Moreover, it is a particular knowledge, by no means exclusively 
limited to these essential ingredients of civic information. They 
may be enumerated as follows: ; 

1. An appreciative knowledge of the basic principles of 
political philosophy underlying the American Constitution and 
our fundamental democratic institutions. 

2. A considerate knowledge of the historical fact that if our 
democratic government is to perpetually survive it must be a 
practical government. 

3. An analytic knowledge concerning the political philosophies 
of undemocratic governments which may be invoked, as occasion 
demands, to demonstrate the development of subversive tend- 
encies in America before the ultimate acceptance of false polit- 
ical and economic philosophies. 

4. A critical knowledge of the nature and effects of propa- 
ganda which is continually disseminated throughout our country 
and which may eventually undermine our democratic institu- 
tions. 

What does the Catholic college contribute in the way of im- 
parting an appreciative knowledge of the basic principles of 
political philosophy underlying the American Constitution and 
our fundamental democratic institutions? Before attempting 
to answer, let me point out that it is invariably regarded as 


*A paper read by Dr. Harold F. Hartman, Professor of History and 
Political Science, Villanova College, before the Annual Convention of the 
C.E.A. of Pennsylvania in Pittsburgh, April 29, 1938. 
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axiomatic that precise knowledge is a necessary condition of 
love. The Catholic Church has always realized that those mem- 
bers who devotedly love her are those members who better know 
her. This undeniable realization has been carried over into the 
teaching of principles and doctrines of American government by 
the professor in the Catholic college. Here the students are 
continually impressed with the love of American democracy by 
being capably informed of the American Constitution, the fun- 
damental laws adopted under the Constitution and our basic 
democratic institutions. Indeed, it is still true that if the student 
is to love American democracy he must have a sufficient knowl- 
edge of American democracy. A knowledge concerning these 
important subjects is continually inculcated in the mind of the 
Catholic college student. 

A single example will sufficiently illustrate. The student is 
perennially reminded that the Catholic Church in America has 
benefited by the Constitution. In the words of a distinguished 
Catholic bishop and a profound theologian: 


“We Catholics honor and we prize the Constitution of the 
United States. To no religious group in all America can the 
Constitution ever be so sacred as to the Catholic Church. The 
reason is plain, for the Constitution guarantees to us what God 
had bestowed and men had denied us. We hail it as a noble 
vindication of the dignity and destiny of men, and we teach our 
youth to pay to it, in conscience, a quality of reverence second 
only to that which we owe to the inspired word of God.” 


Furthermore, the student of the Catholic college is capable 
of realizing that the American Constitution can facilitate the 
success of religion in America. The Constitution and the Cath- 
olic Church teach the same sacred doctrine of human liberty 
and moral dignity. They both are responsible for coordinating 
the blessings of political equality in order to render us better 
citizens. They both speak the language of social equanimity 
which is inherently essential for the preservation of American 
democracy. . 

Although the fundamental principles of political philosophy 
which underlie the American Constitution and our democratic 
institutions are dedicated to religion, there is always the appar- 
ent danger that the conception and enforcement of policies may 
undermine religion itself. If the Catholic college is to success- 
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fully impart the virtues of civic intelligence, it must be always 
sedulous to admonish students that it is man who interprets 
and expounds the principles of the American Constitution. It 
cannot be too forcibly asserted that constitutional policies or 
doctrines, so called, conceived and admitted by judges in the 
interpretation of the fundamental document, may generate tend- 
encies which are subversive of our democratic institutions. The 
Constitution guarantees us certain specific rights and privileges 
based upon natural law, but it remains for the justices of the 
courts to positively declare what these specific rights and priv- 
ileges include. The preservation of our American democracy 
demands that the men appointed to high judicial tribunals exer- 
cise their judicial capacities in order to interpret the Constitu- 
tion according to the dictates of social justice. It is mandatory 
for the Catholic college to provoke constructive criticism on the 
part of her students relating to so-called constitutional policies, 
expressed in judicial opinions, which have a tendency to under- 
mine American democracy. 

Just as man is responsible for interpreting and expounding 
the principles of the American Constitution, so also is man re- 
sponsible for putting into practical operation our American dem- 
ocratic institutions. If our democratic institutions are destined 
to survive, leaders placed in positions of civic responsibility 
must insure the operation of a practical and efficient democratic 
government. This declaration immediately brings us to a con- 
sideration of the second standard of civic intelligence. What 
does the Catholic college do in order to arouse and motivate a 
considerate knowledge of the historical fact that if our demo- 
cratic government is to perpetually survive it must be an effi- 
ciently practical government? In short, what does the Catholic 
college do in order to impress upon her students that the main- 
tenance and preservation of democratic government is dependent 
upon its being a government, in practice as well as in political 
theory, “of the people, by the people, and for the people”? 

Speaking from personal conviction I would answer that the 
Catholic college has made a noble start, but much remains to 
be accomplished in this particular field. Our curriculum has 
invoked history to demonstrate conclusively that governments 
prosper only when those in positions of civic leadership abide 
by the dictates of people who have intrusted them with their 
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mutual confidence. The Catholic college has furthermore in- 
voked the economic and social philosophies of the encyclicals of 
the popes to make clear that democratic governments must ad- 
here to their principles, based upon tenets of social justice, if 
they are to enjoy stability and preservation. Information and 
knowledge of a particular type are imparted to our students, 
the leaders of tomorrow in political action, in order to impress 
upon them those essential principles of social economy and moral 
democracy. It is earnestly hoped that these political leaders of 
tomorrow will more concretely and confidently construct their 
policies upon the inspiring and illuminating principles of the 
encyclicals. 

It is a recognized fact that the Church never entertains an 
opinion. When there is forthcoming an expression of opinion 
concerning social and economic issues it is the opinion of the 
individual. This individual may be a profound theologian well 
versed on theological decisions or conclusions based upon moral 
and religious principles. This individual may be a college stu- 
dent, and the opinion which he entertains today concerning social 
and economic issues may be highly important tomorrow. So, 
accordingly, it is the business of the American college to control 
and fashion opinions on the part of students which are con- 
ducive to the preservation of American democracy. And the 
Catholic college, it appears, can be more aggressive in promot- 
ing opinions among her students concerning economic and social 
issues, sO immensely important in this era when American de- 
mocracy is on trial. These opinions must be concrete opinions 
constructively designed to render American democracy more 
efficient and more practical. They must be based fundamentally 
upon sound principles of economics, sociology, philosophy and 
religion. 

It is a sad commentary of modern political democracy that 
dictatorial and arbitrary governments enforce coercive policies 
designed to suppress the creation and dissemination of control- 
ling opinions. It may be admitted as a distasteful corollary to 
the complete success of American democracy that too few citi- 
zens take the opportunity, which is still ours, to produce and 
concentrate opinions helpful to the progress of American de- 
mocracy. Speaking parenthetically, I confine my thoughts to 
affirming that too few of our citizens possess the necessary ana- 
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lytic knowledge concerning the political philosophies of undem- 
ocratic governments. Consequently, they do not undertake a 
civic responsibility in consummating opinions—so necessary to 
the vitality of American democracy—appraising these false polit- 
ical philosophies. 

What does the Catholic college contribute in the way of im- 
parting this type of particular knowledge and information just 
referred to? Again I might say that some progress has been 
made concerning the imparting of information relating to the 
political philosophies of undemocratic governments, but certainly 
much in addition remains to be accomplished. I might suggest 
that the Catholic college greatly encourage the discussion of the 
principles and policies associated with undemocratic govern- 
ments. I would certainly condemn as undesirable the sup- 
pression of any such discussion in our Catholic institutions. It 
is my conviction that the enforcement of any suppressive policy 
breeds contempt for our democratic institutions, rather than pro- 
motes their success. Students of today must be taught to appre- 
ciate the democratic political philosophy, adhered to by the 
American form of government, by developing in their minds a 
disappreciation for the undemocratic political philosophies sub- 
scribed to by dictatorial and authoritarian governments. This 
knowledge must be an analytic knowledge, and the Catholic col- 
lege must play a more important and significant role in its devel- 
opment. Students of today, the leaders of the political thought 
of tomorrow, must invoke this knowledge and information, as 
occasion demands, before the fatal day when false political and 
economic philosophies are put into practice by undemocratic 
governments. Modern contemporary history has sadly demon- 
strated that that time is too belated for effective action. 

From the above discussion it seems apparent that there exists 
a real obstruction to the development of civic intelligence if 
the college student is passive in obtaining and employing certain 
particular types of knowledge and information. In treating of 
our fourth standard of civic intelligence, i.e., a critical knowl- 
edge of the nature and effects of propaganda which is contin- 
ually disseminated throughout our country, it will be observed 
that the obstruction emanates from the positive acceptance on 
the part of the college student of a particular type of knowledge 
and information which constitutes the propaganda. Even here, 
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the resultant danger is accentuated by the general inaction on 
the part of college students to analyze carefully the source, na- 
ture and intended effects of the current propaganda. The type 
of propaganda to which I refer is not the propaganda conceived 
by foreign agencies and radiated for purposes of political prose- 
lytism. In my humble opinion the type of propaganda which 
I may suggest as dangerous to the development of civic intelli- 
gence is seditiously manufactured in America for despicable and 
disgusting political purposes. It is a propaganda produced and 
disseminated objectively and intentionally for motives of ob- 
struction and embarrassment. 

The Catholic citizen of the United States is quite frequently 
the intended object of this type of undesirable propaganda. 
Through the operation of a prudently conceived mechanism he 
is vaguely admonished of the hazardous insecurity of Catholic 
education, Catholic morality, and even Catholic worship. In an 
attempt to beguile the important issues of a pressing problem 
the Catholic Church and her sacred institutions are cleverly 
besmirched by these false champions and malignant defenders. 
As a result, many of the fundamental and important problems 
confronting the stability and security of American democracy 
remain unsolved. This is indeed a sad experience, but it con- 
stitutes an actual fact. The failure to satisfactorily solve these 
pressing problems is unhappily provoking a real anxiety for 
the preservation of American democracy. If American democracy 
fail, and God forbid that, the Catholic Church and her sacred 
institutions in America will be in instant peril. That opinion 
represents not the product of an arbitrary prediction; it epito- 
mizes the uncontradictable teaching of current history. Behold 
the dictatorial countries of the Europe of today where but a 
short time ago the pressing problems of democratic governments 
remained unsolved. 

The real danger, as I observe it in this matter, is not due to 
the Catholic college student accepting per se this type of prop- 
aganda. The student of today, the citizen of tomorrow, gen- 
erally accepts the knowledge and information contained in the 
propaganda without analyzing it carefully—and that constitutes 
the real danger. The Catholic college must positively encourage 
on the part of her students this indispensable analysis of the 
propaganda in question. She must continually stimulate a stu- 
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dent’s interest in critically analyzing the primary source, the 
essential ingredients and the intended effects of the propaganda. 
If the student be convinced that the source of the propaganda 
is good, its essential ingredients are healthy, and its intended 
effects are noble, let the acceptance of the knowledge and infor- 
mation contained therein follow. But if he fails to subject this 
propaganda to analysis, I would assert that he is lacking civic 
intelligence in this particular aspect. The Catholic college has 
much to accomplish in imparting this distinctive type of knowl- 
edge to her students. It is, as I have previously asserted, a 
critical knowledge of the nature and effects of propaganda dis- 
seminated throughout our country and which may eventually 
undermine our democratic institutions. 

A few concluding remarks will suffice. We have now com- 
pleted an examination of our standards of knowledge and infor- 
mation calculated to promote the development of civic intelli- 
gence. Our immediate problem was to ascertain whether or not 
the Catholic college successfully developed civic intelligence. 
That much has been satisfactorily accomplished seems to me a 
fair conclusion, but that much still remains to be done seems 
to me an honest admission. American democracy is in vital 
need of more articulate and intelligent minds. The Catholic 
college student must develop his civic intelligence so that his 
mind will be highly articulate on questions of public policy. 
American democracy needs efficient political leadership; it de- 
mands an intelligent electorate to insure this necessary leader- 
ship. Only when civic intelligence is properly developed in the 
American college will we have commenced the construction of 
the fundamental framework guaranteeing efficient political lead- 
ership for tomorrow. Only when civic intelligence is completely 
developed in the American college may we safely expect an 
intelligent and enlightened electorate for tomorrow. The Cath- 
olic college has recognized its responsibility, and it will not fail 
American democracy. 

















THE TEACHER OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES! 


The authors of this valuable volume, Professors William C. 
Bagley and Thomas Alexander of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, indicate that American education in its development, 
somewhat unlike that of the older countries, has been beset 
by various obstacles which “have grown out of our own peculiar 
traditions and mores: our deep seated and thoroughly dynamic 
ideals of local self-government; the diverse standards of our 
conglomerate population; the sharply contrasting needs and in- 
terests of our urban and rural people; our fondness for quantity 
production and our delight in numerical magnitudes; our dis- 
trust of the expert; our zeal in making laws and our zest in 
breaking them; and a host of other factors and forces, many 
of which work in quite opposite directions, but all of which have 
co-operated to make extremely difficult the development of an 
educational system which would be constructively effective on 
a nation-wide basis.” 

Whatever its social and intellectual difficulties, education has 
prospered materially and quantitatively with an increased en- 
rollment of 50 per cent, in public high schools from 1930 to 
1935, and with possibly more persons over the age of fourteen 
years in schools and colleges than has all the rest of the world 
combined. As to buildings even unto million dollar plants and 
as to equipment, these panic-years have been most beneficial 
to the public educational system, thus making competition by 
private schools more difficult than ever in the past. 

On the other hand the qualifications of teachers, elementary, 
secondary and normal, in the public system are inadequate in 
comparison with teachers of the same level in advanced Euro- 
pean countries where there is more strict governmental inspec- 
tion and regulation, where teachers have a sounder and more 
permanent professional status, and where a large percentage of 
teachers even in the lower schools are men who make this work 
their life employment. A lack of interest in teachers, their 
tenure and their need for a living family-wage as compared to 


*The Teacher of the Social Sciences, by William C. Bagley and Thomas 
Alexander. Part XIV of the Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies edited by Prof. A. C. Krey. Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1937. 
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active concern in buildings which adorn cities and furnish lucra- 
tive contracts may be due in part to local control of educational 
activities, community rivalry in buildings, and an unexpressed 
belief or a curbstone opinion that any so-described teacher can 
teach and that higher wages paid to better teachers is money 
lost to the taxpayer. Cheap labor may be an economic blunder 
in the long run, but cheap teachers are a tragedy, more costly 
to a community than ineffective and discontented employees of 
any other class. Truly enough is it remarked that, “Of all com- 
parable countries, the United States may have the least well- 
selected and the least well-educated teachers but, beyond per- 
adventure of doubt, it has the best-dressed and best-looking 
teachers in the world.” This appearance is the result of money 
on the back rather than on the mind, as for professional journals 
and recent publications. 

Teaching is hardly a profession—certainly not in the Euro- 
pean sense. It is more like an unorganized trade in which 
wages are set by the employer and where the employee is in 
a wretched bargaining position. It is a business where col- 
lective bargaining has taken no hold and where social security 
has offered no relief. However, considerable improvement has 
taken place at least in the teachers themselves in the way of 
training and education in the past quarter of a century since 
President L. D. Coffman of the University of Minnesota pub- 
lished as a study The Social Composition of the Teaching Pop- 
ulation. Even so, teachers, taking the median, are rather help- 
less in action, conservative in their fearfulness, immature in their 
understanding, impermanent in position and vain as to their caste 
status. 

In the belief of these authors, “There can be little doubt that 
the extensive feminization of the teaching personnel in the lower 
schools has played an important part in keeping the standards 
low.” The elementary teachers are practically all women—and, 
unfortunately, almost all unmarried women. The ill-prepared 
man who ruled a country school until he could prepare himself 
for a more profitable job or until the spring plowing, has dis- 
appeared. Indeed a man—and a virile man—has become scarce 
in the academic branches and even in the science laboratories 
of our palatial high schools. All of which is quite unlike the 
situation in European lands where men train boys to be men. 
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Bernard Shaw’s aphorism, “Those who can, do; those who can- 
not, teach,” was not flagrantly erroneous. The American teacher 
is too apt to drift into this work as the only kind for which an 
old fashioned college has prepared her. Incidentally, it is “she” 
that we use unconsciously as the pronoun for teacher. Like the 
approach, the departure is somewhat unprofessional for a more 
lucrative position, marriage, or a recognized profession. A stop- 
gap does not inspire preparation, instil a high morale, or win 
for its holder much adulation. 

To more amply prepare teachers, there came the normal 
school. As the free high school system developed more rapidly 
after Judge Cooley’s famous decision (1874) in the Supreme 
Court of Michigan that the public support of secondary educa- 
tion at the taxpayers’ expense was legal, further efforts were 
made to train teachers in private and state colleges and in the 
more recently founded teachers’ colleges with their stress upon 
methods even as French schools emphasize content material. 
With some surprise one notes that “unfortunately there is little 
objective evidence regarding the effect of courses in education 
upon efficiency in teaching.” * Good teaching may still be an art. 

This being the situation of teachers at large, as seen by intel- 
ligent critics, too much must not be anticipated in the way of 
scientific preparation or natural aptitude from the teacher in 
the comparatively new field of social sciences in junior and 
senior schools. As early as 1930, there were 30,000 teachers of 
social studies in the junior and senior public high schools of 
whom in these abnormal depression years one in three were 
actually men. In general, it has been learned that these teach- 
ers are prepared beyond the usual standard for teachers at 
large—probably because it is a newer field and the entrants 
face a more severe competition. A fairly comprehensive study 
of this matter has indicated that only 7 per cent of these teach- 
ers had less credits.than are required for a college course, that 
about a third had a year or more of graduate study, and that 
about 3 per cent had fulfilled the residence requirement for a 
doctor’s degree. Of the teachers considered within this study 
who had bachelor’s degrees fully one half were from non-public 


*See also, C. J. Jacobs, The Relation of the Teachers’ Education to 
Their Effectiveness (1928). 
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colleges and universities and of those with master’s degrees only 
5 or 6 per cent were from the teachers’ colleges. 

A survey covering 57 colleges indicates that students majoring 
in history carry a median of 24 semester credits with 6 in the 
other social sciences, 8 in English, 6 in philosophy and 12 in 
languages whereas in 31 teachers’ colleges the figures ran some- 
what higher save for philosophy, which was quite neglected, 
while human geography was rather stressed. In general, the 
training given in the old colleges seems to meet the test better 
than that in the newer teachers’ colleges which, however, are 
gradually strengthening their faculties with instructors who hold 
proper doctorates. There is every indication that social science 
teachers, with history naturally as their basic subject, will gradu- 
ally be better trained and therefore acquire something of the 
status of a continental secondary school teacher before the era 
of dictators. Those teachers deserved their professional position 
for they knew Latin and one or two foreign languages, came 
from a higher class, were rather permanent in position and in 
their residence, and had a determined philosophy of life with an 
orthodoxy in historical interpretation which satisfied conformist 
inspectors. 

The French or German demands may be too high or not even 
wise for American secondary teachers, at least as far as foreign 
tongues are concerned. Yet the requirements for social science 
teachers in high schools must be raised, and no doubt they will 
in these competitive days, to five years of sound training beyond 
the high school. Specialization should not be too narrow, and 
the student should follow a sufficient number of courses in eco- 
nomics, sociology, geography, politics, philosophy, and litera- 
ture to integrate with his historical content and critical courses. 
Class work should be fortified with an interest in men and 
affairs, in practical government, and in an understanding of 
social and economic conditions at a time when individualism is 
unfortunately giving way to a corporate economy. Even more, 
“A successful attempt to bring historical events into a relation- 
ship with contemporary life is certainly conditioned in part, 
not only by the teacher’s equipment on the side of scholarship, 
but also by certain qualities, that are referred to as traits of 


personality.” 
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And a selected number of the listed qualifications for a para- 
gon teacher of the social sciences may be set forth here: energy, 
enthusiasm for the subject, optimism, vivacity, self-possession, 
humaneness, sympathetic understanding, a critical spirit, re- 
sourcefulness in applying lessons, ability to visualize the sub- 
ject matter, tolerance and tact, freedom from dogmatism, divorce 
from bias and pettiness, honesty, and mental and moral cour- 
age. And the greatest of these will be found in honesty and in 
moral courage: 

“To be fair to all sides of controversial issues and yet not 
to be colorless in one’s teaching is a difficult task and a task that 
is faced by the teacher of the social sciences in a far more sig- 
nificant measure than it is faced by teachers in other fields. The 
teacher of the social sciences also runs a greater risk than other 
teachers (except, in some communities, the teacher of science) of 
incurring the enmity of powerful groups who may attempt either 
to throttle him or seek his dismissal.” 


High school teachers must, if they are going to train young 
citizens, present controversial problems in an understanding, 
tolerant fashion free from propaganda or personal prejudice. 
History should teach no lessons of hatred. And while some may 
demand that it teach unadulterated patriotism, it cannot be true 
history scientifically presented if it teaches an exaggerated 
nationalism or racialism. As our authors suggest: “Where 
questions of fact rather than questions of value are involved, 
it would seem that the plain duty of the teacher is to speak the 
truth, regardless of what may befall him, and steps have been 
taken toward a professional organization that will protect 
teachers in the elementary and secondary schools in the right 
of such freedom of teaching in the same way that the Association 
of University Professors safeguards academic freedom in the 
higher institutions.” Too far they do not go, for they accept 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick’s clarification of the standards 
of freedom of teaching in the various educational levels.* 

More than other teachers, the social-science teachers have the 
mission of making useful citizens with a sense of political obli- 
gation, political morality, social justice, and toleration toward 
men of other creeds, nationalities and races who should get 
along together in the world and must by the very force of cir- 


*See Educational Administration and Supervision, February, 1934. 
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cumstances in America. Secretary of the Interior Ickes, after 
pointing out the danger of fascism to democracy the world over 
and even in America, has stressed the need of academic freedom 
if such a menace is to be defeated: 


“After all, we need more academic freedom and not less aca- 
demic freedom. We need a body of public opinion in this coun- 
try that will not tolerate shameless Red-hunts against our in- 
stitutions of higher learning; that will not tolerate an attack 
upon any professor who follows the trail of truth wherever 
it may lead; that will not tolerate the dismissal of a professor 
from a faculty because a milquetoast president is fearful that his 
liberalism will offend past or prospective donors; that will not 
tolerate any interference with academic freedom even by a board 
of college trustees itself. Too many of our professors become 
recluses. Too many of them feel a sense of detachment from 
the every-day world. Too many of them consider the trans- 
lation of an abstruse phrase of a dead language, or a revelation 
by a tissue under a microscope, of vastly greater importance 
than whether the United States of America is to become fas- 
cistic or communistic or stay democratic.” * 


Much of this does not apply to teachers of social sciences in 
Catholic academies and lower schools who are almost invariably 
religious, and hence have permanency commensurate with the 
span of life. Nor have they any fear of pressure groups from 
the outside or of political interference. And again they have 
a pattern of life, the letter of Pope Leo XIII on the writing of 
history, the encyclicals of Leo XIII and of the reigning pontiff, 
and pronouncements of the American hierarchy or of their indi- 
vidual bishops. Fewer are the controversial questions. Yet 
courage is required to denounce economic inequalities, to urge 
a living wage scale in the locality for laboring men and women, 
to contend for righteousness in government, to condemn cor- 
rupt bossism in politics, to strike for sound citizenship, and to 
teach independent political thinking. 

Their weakness is more apt to be in sound preparation and in 
a failure to keep abreast of current times by reading secular 
magazines and newspapers. However, standards of preparation 
are being improved with the development of courses in history 
and its daughter, social sciences, in Catholic colleges and normal 


*Harold L. Ickes, “What’s the Matter with Alma Mater?” Bulletin of 
the Association of American Colleges, March, 1938. 
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schools, with the foundation of Schools of Social Service, and 
with the reestablishment (curiously enough, forty years after- 
ward) of the School of Social Sciences at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America with the hope of preparing students, lay and 
religious, for civic leadership, for vitalized teaching with a social 
outlook, and for governmental service. And the evils of in- 
breeding and of a resultant isolation are being obviated by an 
increasing number of lay teachers in Catholic colleges with de- 
grees from the greater secular universities of America and 
Europe and with no small number of religious winning doc- 
torates from these institutions. If this is done without a weak- 
ening of their philosophy of life, much good will be accomplished: 
in the way of scientific teaching of the social sciences in Cath- 
olic institutions. And it must be remembered that the field of 
conflict in the twentieth century is in the social sciences rather 
than in the pure sciences as was the case a couple of generations 
back. Here is the mission, and the social science instructor in 
the colleges and the academies has a commission. 
RicHarD J. PURCELL. 


























EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY JUBILEE TO OPEN ON OCTOBER 12 


The golden jubilee year of the Catholic University of America 
will begin with the celebration of a Pontifical Mass of the Holy 
Ghost to be sung by the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and Chancellor of the University, at 9 a.m., 
Wednesday, October 12, in the Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, on the university campus, and a formal convocation in 
the gymnasium at 4 p.m., the Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, 
Rector of the University, announced today. 

In the presence of the American Hierarchy, Archbishop Curley 
will announce the opening of the jubilee at an assembly of more 
than 3,000 members of the faculty and administrative staff, the 
superiors, members of the staffs and students of the affiliated 
religious Order colleges and houses of study, graduate, under- 
graduate and professional students and friends of the university. 

His Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, will express the greet- 
ings and the blessings of the Holy Father to the assemblage and 
will reaffirm the reigning Pontiff’s deep and continued interest in 
America’s National Catholic Pontifical Institution of higher 
learning. 

Monsignor Corrigan will outline the academic program for the 
golden jubilee year observance, which will include individual 
and collective presentations of the progress and achievements 
of the several schools, colleges and departments. The various 
academic and non-academic societies and organizations on the 
campus, together with related or affiliated off-campus learned 
societies, will participate in a series of programs to be given 
throughout the year. 

Short addresses will be given during the convocation by rep- 
resentatives of the faculty, the student body and the alumni. 

The golden jubilee observance is under the direction of the 
Board of Trustees who have entrusted its management to a com- 
mittee originally composed of the Chancellor, the Rector, the 
Vice-Rector, the Rt. Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, and the Pro- 
curator, the Rev. Joseph N. LaRue. Other members are to be 
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added to this committee as the scope and activities of the 
jubilee are extended. Up to the present, Theodore F. Mac- 
Manus, of Detroit; William H. Albers, of Cincinnati, and Wil- 
liam L. Galvin, of Baltimore, members of the board of trustees, 
have become members of this committee. 

Mr. MacManus, prominent American publicist and newspaper 
man, volunteered his services as director of national publicity 
incident to the Jubilee celebration and has established an office 
on the University Campus. 

The faculty as a whole constitutes the university’s own com- 
mittee and has been subdivided into the Rector’s executive com- 
mittee, an academic and a ways and means committee. 

The Rector’s executive committee includes: Monsignor Cor- 
rigan, Monsignor McCormick, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter Guil- 
day, professor of American Church History; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Edward B. Jordan, dean of the Catholic Sisters College, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Haas, dean of the School of Social 
Sciences; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francesco G. Lardone, professor 
of Roman Law, Rev. Dr. George Johnson, head of the Depart- 
ment of Education; the Rev. Lawrence J. Sheehan, Director of 
Catholic Charities of the District of Columbia and Washington 
Director of the University’s Jubilee activities; the Rev. Dr. 
Maurice S. Sheehy, head of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation; the Very Rev. Dr. Robert J. White, Dean of the Law 
School; Father LaRue, Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, secretary-general; 
James J. Bowe, assistant professor of Mechanical Engineering 
and National Secretary of the Catholic University Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the Bureau of 
Public Relations. 

The academic committee is headed by Monsignor Lardone 
with the Rev. Dr. Henry Hyvernat, professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literature, and the only survivor of the first faculty 
of the University, as honorary chairman. Dr. Martir R. P. 
McGuire, dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, is 
vice-chairman and Dr. H. Edward Cain, assistant professor of 
English, is secretary. The other members of this committee are 
the deans of the several schools and colleges and the heads of 
the academic departments of the University. 

The chairman of the ways and means committee is Father 
LaRue, assisted by Dr. Sheehy, the Rev. Dr. Edward G. 
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Roelker, assistant professor of Canon Law; the Rev. Dr. Hugh 
O’Neill, assistant professor of Biology; the Rev. Dr. Thomas F. 
Carey, O.P., instructor in psychology; the Rev. Dr. Frank P. 
Cassidy, assistant professor of Education; the Rev. Dr. John 
K. Cartwright, assistant professor of Pastoral Theology, Dr. 
Arthur Harriman, assistant professor of Biology and Registrar, 
Dr. James A. Condrick, instructor in Law, Assistant Professor 
James J. Bowe, Louis H. Crook, associate professor of me- 
chanics; Dr. Thomas H. Locraft and Dr. Paul Goettelmann of 
the Department of Architecture. Dr. Thomas J. MacKavanagh, 
professor of electrical engineering, Arthur J. Bergman, director 
of athletics, and Wilfrid Howell of the administration office. 

The golden jubilee year will continue until a date yet to be 
determined but probably will close on November 13, 1939, which 
will be the fiftieth anniversary of the first classes held at the 
University. The semi-annual meeting of the board of trustees, 
usually held early in November, has been advanced to October 
11. The American Hierarchy gather in Washington each fall for 
a general meeting. This year they will meet directly before the 
Eucharistic Congress in New Orleans. The formal convocation 
at the university to open the jubilee festivities will coincide with 
this meeting which is expected to be one of the largest gatherings 
of Bishops ever to assemble in the national capital. 


CARDINAL HAYES 


Not since the death of Cardinal Gibbons has the United States 
witnessed such a demonstration of affection and esteem for any 
religious leader as attended the sudden passing of His Eminence 
Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York. Both Princes of the 
Church had much in common. They were gentle, lovable charac- 
ters, whose devotion to their Church and country and warm 
interest in every good cause endeared them to everyone. Their 
sterling Americanism won the admiration of men and women of 
every creed, with the result that no other personages in the 
Church’s history in the United States gained such esteem outside 
their own fold. 

In the case of Cardinal Hayes no one has better explained in a 
few words why everyone loved and respected him than the Vicar 
General of the New York archdiocese, the Right Rev. Michael J. 
Lavelle, who had been longer officially associated with our 
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departed ecclesiastical head than any other New York priest. 
In a memorial radio broadcast last Sunday night Monsignor 
Lavelle said: 


“He was a very able administrator, with an admirable mixture 
of kindness, strength and resource. For eighteen years he was 
Archbishop, and fourteen years Cardinal, and his rule was fruit- 
ful, happy and progressive. He held the hearts of the clergy, 
the religious and the Catholic people and held the respect of 
the people at large. I don’t remember having heard or seen a 
criticism of him in the newspapers. The diocese is a model of 
content, work, cooperation and happiness. 

“He was a great educator, prominent in the Legion of De- 
cency, and the establisher and completer of the great Catholic 
Charities of the archdiocese of New York. He was interested 
in public affairs but never handled politics in any way. His 
life was an inspiration and his memory is a benediction.” 


There we have a thumb-nail sketch of the Cardinal’s achieve- 
ments and an analysis of his character that explains why New 
York spontaneously on the news of his death gave expression to 
words of sorrow and of tribute, and flags all over the city flew 
at half mast. The “admirable mixture of kindness, strength and 
resource” describes Cardinal Hayes completely. Gentle though 
he was, whenever the occasion demanded he was forthright in 
stand and in utterance upon every question based upon high 
principle. He was a leader in the battle for decency on the stage 
and screen and often he assailed the proponents of birth control 
as enemies of God and the nation. He exposed, too, the fallacy 
of the upholders of a child labor amendment, showing they were 
encouraging governmental encroachment upon the rights of 
parents. 

The life story of the Cardinal, as we print it this week, demon- 
strates again the democracy of the Catholic Church. Born in 
humble circumstances, this New York boy, by the good fortune of 
a thorough Catholic education in his youth, was able to set his 
heart upon service of God in His Church. After ordination the 
young priest entered upon duties that in fact constituted him a 
career man in the American Church—secretary to Cardinal 
Farley, president of Cathedral College, the diocesan preparatory 
seminary; Chancellor of the archdiocese, Auxiliary Bishop, 
rector of a large parish, Bishop of the American Diocese Cas- 
trensis, which includes in its membership all the Catholic officers 
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and men of the U. S. Army, Navy and Marines; Archbishop of 
New York, and finally Cardinal Archbishop. As our sketch this 
week emphasizes, in all these offices Cardinal Hayes was emi- 
nently successful, and the story of his life during these years was 
the story of the archdiocese itself, for there was little of impor- 
tance that transpired in the archdiocese in which he was not 
either a direct participant or at least the inspiration. 

One of his first public utterances in New York after he became 
a Cardinal was significant. At a banquet given in his honor by 
the Catholic Club he remarked: 


“Let no one fear that the making of the Archbishop of New 
York a Cardinal has made him less an American. One thing 
comes to me at this hour—I feel that America will always be 
right. America is bound to grow and prosper, she is bound to 
broaden, she is bound to fulfill a mission that Divine Providence 
has set for her—she is bound to do it when men like you will 
come to pay tribute to a shepherd, for you are here to pay tribute 
to a Cardinal shepherd. There have been Cardinal statesmen, 
there have been Cardinal scholars, but I am here tonight only as 
a Cardinal shepherd.” 


It was natural that the departed shepherd of the New York 
archdiocese should be known everywhere as the “Cardinal of 
Charity” beeause of the wonderful organization New York 
Catholic Charities has become under his inspiration and leader- 
ship. But, extraordinary though that institution may be, it is 
only one of the features that entitle the New York archdiocese 
to be acknowledged as the best organized and most ably con- 
ducted in the entire Catholic world. Cardinal Hayes, because of 
that fact, will go down in history as an outstanding figure in 
Christ’s Church——The Catholic News, September 10, 1938. 


OCTOBER MISSION INTENTION 


No reader of history can be blind to the part played by the 
Sovereign Pontiffs of the Catholic Church toward fostering the 
arts and sciences all through the decades since the time of Christ. 
It is consoling to know, therefore, that our own Beloved Pope 
Pius XI is following not only in the footsteps of his predecessors 
but blazing new paths for himself. No greater proof of this fact 
can be given than the Holy Father’s choice of the Mission Inten- 
tion for the month of October, “that the missions may be made 
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known and loved by means of the press, the radio, the theater 
and the cinema.” 


The Written Word 


Emerging from the illuminated texts of the so-called “Dark 
Ages,” the written word entered upon its printed form with Gut- 
enberg’s invention of the printing press. Even then the news- 
paper, as we know it today, was a much later invention. When 
the daily, weekly and monthly publications grew in importance 
the need for a Catholic press became evident. Then this newest 
offspring of the Church received pontifical and episcopal appro- 
bation. As a result, today there are the Catholic News Services 
which keep the world apprised of worldwide and mission histori- 
cal events. Among these may be mentioned Fides and Lumen 
Service, the National Catholic Welfare Conference and The 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith releases, not forgetting 
our Catholic monthly magazines and weekly newspapers. 


The Spoken Word 


Having linked the continents by land and sea, only the air 
remained to be conquered by science, and in 1896 the Catholic 
Italian, Marconi, invented his wireless which harnessed the ether. 
Today the radio brings Asia into America’s backyard and a mere 
turn of the dial transports one from the frozen wastes of the 
Arctic to the equatorial belt. In this regard the Holy See and 
its pontifical organ, The Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
have not been slow to utilize the air waves to bring the history 
of the mission apostolate before the people of the world. 

The theater and her half-sister, the movies, could find a wealth 
of material for dramatic presentation in the deeds performed by 
the heroes of the foreign apostolate. There might not be the love 
interest of “Beau Geste” in a showing of the life of Charles de 
Foucauld, the hermit priest of the desert, but it would lack none 
of its thrills. The recently heralded “Marco Polo” would not be 
one whit less colorful than the story of John de Montecorvino, 
“The Patriarch of the Orient.” 

Thus we see how timely is the exhortation of the Vicar of 
Christ “that the missions may be made known and loved by 
means of the press, the radio, the theater and the cinema.”— 
Right Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. McDonnell, National Director. 
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LE CLERC COLLEGE 


An Archbishop, three Bishops, Governor Henry Horner, of 
Illinois, and Mayor George Remnsnider, of Belleville, attended 
the solemn dedication of the new addition to Notre Dame 
Academy, Belleville, Ill., and took part in the inauguration of 
Le Clere College, first Catholic college for women in southern 
Illinois. 

The building was blessed by the Most Rev. John J. Glennon, 
Archbishop of St. Louis, and present were the Most Rev. Henry 
Althoff, Bishop of Belleville, the Most Rev. James A. Griffin, 
Bishop of Springfield in Illinois, and the Most Rev. Christian H. 
Winkelmann, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis. 

Governor Horner, in an address, praised the work of Bishop 
Althoff, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Fallon, Diocesan Superinten- 
dent of Schools, and the Sisters of Notre Dame, saying: “There 
must be something more than science and material research 
taught in our schools and colleges, and these Sisters are doing 
that; they are teaching character.” “What an inspiration this 
college should be!” he added. “Every brick represents devotion, 
every hope that charges this atmosphere represents sacrifice, 
every college room represents the contribution of the services of 
these fine men who lead the Church in this diocese. When I see a 
college like this, I see another monument to fine womanhood in 
the nation.” 

Archbishop Glennon said that “we have an ideal in the Catho- 
lic school, something that stands for the betterment of the home 
and nation.” “Modern education of the world leaves out a most 
important feature,” he declared. “Its leaders forget that man is 
not only a rational animal that must learn of the arts and 
sciences, but that man has a soul. They forget that to educate 
completely they must include the soul life of this creature. 
Catholic education alone takes this into consideration and 
includes in its curriculum food for the soul life of the individual.” 

His Excellency cited the sacrifices that must be made so that 
Catholic schools might prosper. “Modern requirements for 
Catholic higher schools are many,” he said. “The schools must 
have proper accrediting, the teachers must have the necessary 
degrees and years of training in order to become faculty mem- 
bers, periodical reports on the conducting of the school must be 
made to the proper authorities. Besides these many routine obli- 
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gations, the financial upkeep of Catholic institutions is a constant 
worry and requires untold sacrifices from the Sisters in charge, 
from the Bishops and priests and from the faithful laity. The 
Catholic schools generally are not as fortunate as many of our 
larger secular institutions which have immense endowment 
funds at their disposal.” 


MILWAUKEE CATHOLIC RURAL SCHOOLS 


Following a year of study by a select committee, a reorganized 
educational program has been introduced in the 90 Catholic rural 
schools in the Archdiocese of Milwaukee, which are attended by 
some 12,000 pupils. 

Details of the program include the formation of a limited 
number of classes to insure a maximum amount of instruction. 
This is accomplished by combining existing classes, and by alter- 
nating the combined classes. For example, seventh and eighth 
grade classes in social studies might be combined, and the classes 
in this subject alternated. The combined class would study 
seventh-grade social sciences the first semester and eighth-grade 
social sciences the second semester. 

Age entrance requirements are held to the same level prevail- 
ing in urban schools, and all efforts are directed toward making 
the program academically and educationally sound. Emphasis 
is placed on essentials. 

The Rev. Dr. Edmund J. Goebel, Archdiocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, who revealed details of this new program in an 
address to the League of Catholic Home and School Associa- 
tions, also said that a committee working under his direction is 
at present engaged in revising the curricula of archdiocesan urban 
schools. 

The Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Milwaukee, 
called upon Catholic parents to exhibit “intelligent loyalty,” to 
help Catholic schools turn out “future citizens with a socialized 
vision.” 

“The word ‘loyalty’ is in bad repute in many quarters today,” 
the Archbishop said. “There are some countries where the theory 
exists that there is but one man, and that a superman, to whom 
all must bow in the name of ‘loyalty.’ That is not the kind of 
loyalty I want in my work in the archdiocese. I ask the kind 
that is based on intelligent cooperation.” 
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CORRECTION OF EYE DEFECTS 


The years of school life are usually the period of greatest stress 
and danger for eyesight, according to Lewis H. Carris, Managing 
Director of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 
“Unsuspected eye defects,” says Mr. Carris, “are frequently 
responsible for serious personality and behavior problems among 
children, as well as their failures in school. 

“The beginning of the new school year is a good time for 
children to have their eyes examined. Approximately 3,000,000 
school children in the United States, or 12 per cent of the entire 
school population, are handicapped in their education by defec- 
tive eyesight. 

“Fortunately, most boys and girls have normal vision and may 
study without undue eyestrain if the proper school environment 
is provided. This means an adequate amount of well-diffused, 
well-directed light without glare, books in sufficiently large, clear 
type, desks with a dull finished surface, and so on. 

“The most common visual defects among school children are 
farsightedness, astigmatism, nearsightedness and cross-eyes. The 
last is serious from more than the visual aspect; those who suffer 
from cross-eyes often become extremely sensitive and self- 
conscious. The child with cross-eyes, no matter how young, 
should be placed under the care of an ophthalmologist as soon 
as the defect is recognized. 

“Some children have such serious eye difficulties that after 
everything possible has been done for them they cannot see well 
enough to profitably use ordinary school equipment. Probably 
one in 500 of the school population comes under this classifica- 
tion, which is known as partially seeing. They carry on their 
close eye-work in sight-saving classes under the direction of 
specially trained teachers, but join their normally seeing com- 
panions in those school activities that do not require close eye- 


work.” 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


The Advisory Committee on Education has announced the 
publication of a report on the National Youth Administration, 
by Palmer O. Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey. Dr. Johnson is 
professor of education at the University of Minnesota. Dr. 
Harvey was formerly research officer in the National Youth 
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Administration. He has been a member of the staff of the 
Advisory Committee since the end of 1936. 

The study by Johnson and Harvey reviews the student aid, 
youth work projects, and other programs of the National Youth 
Administration. In their summary chapter the authors conclude 
that “through the extension of educational opportunities to the 
underprivileged, the Youth Administration has uncovered a reser- 
voir of competent youth desirous of continued education for 
whom almost no provision has been made in the past. It has 
demonstrated the possibility of providing educational opportuni- 
ties at small cost which have proved of considerable advantage 
to the youth and to the institutions involved. And . . . it has 
increased school and college enrollments by 300,000 to 400,000 
without sacrificing quality to quantity.” 

It is expected that a total of nineteen staff studies will be pub- 
lished by the Advisory Committee on Education. These studies 
were prepared originally during the summer and fall of 1937 for 
consideration by the committee before preparation of its report 
to the President. The statements and conclusions contained in 
the various studies are those of the authors, and do not neces- 
sarily conform to those which the committee has expressed in 
its own report. 

Upon publication, copies of the studies may be procured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office. Exact information as to prices will not be available in 
advance of publication. The studies will range in length from 
about 50 to 300 pages, and will be printed in the same type and 
format as the Report of the Advisory Committee on Education. 


WASHINGTON SEASON OF CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


The Children’s Theatre of New York will this year celebrate 
its seventh Washington Season with as attractive a repertoire as 
it has ever presented heretofore. Opening with Margaret Sid- 
ney’s fifty-five-year-old classic, “The Five Little Peppers,” on 
Saturday morning, October 22nd, the season will consist, as is 
usual, of six children’s classics to be given at intervals of from 
four to five weeks apart all on Saturday mornings with the 
exception of one Christmas week-day. 

The complete schedule follows: “Five Little Peppers,” October 
22nd; “Nobody’s Boy or The Adventures of Remi,” the cele- 
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brated “Sans Famille” of Hector Malot, November 19th; “Cin- 
derella,” Friday of Christmas week, December 30th; Sir James 
M. Barrie’s immortal “Peter Pan,” January 28th; “The Little 
Princess” (Sara Crewe), March 4th; and John Ruskin’s solitary 
fairy tale, “The King of the Golden River,” April 8th. 

Season reservations should be made now at the office of the 
Children’s Theatre, at 1734 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


With a daily attendance of approximately 1,500 Sisters, the 
twenty-ninth annual five-day conference of the Boston Parochial 
School Teachers’ Institute was brought to a close August 27 at 
Boston College High School auditorium. Lecturers included the 
Rev. George D. Bull, 8.J., Professor of Philosophy at Fordham 
University, and the Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Professor 
of Religion at the Catholic University of America. Father 
Bull’s topics included “Teachers, Training and Totality of View- 
point,” and “Teachers, Training and Departmentalism.” Father 
Kirsch spoke on “The Pupils’ Part in the Teaching of Religion” 
and “Habit Formation in Teaching Religion.” . . . Foremost 
among the new courses which are being offered by the Catholic 
University of America Speech and Drama School is one on 
the technique of radio broadcasting and radio acting. It will 
be conducted by William Coyle, Washington NBC studio 
director. Inaugurated at the past Summer Session of the Uni- 
versity, the course will be continued through the fall term. 
Students will have the facilities of Station WMAL at their dis- 
posal for practical class work. . . . The President of Fordham 
University, the Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 8.J., has announced that 
as a result of an extensive survey of the teacher training facili- 
ties of the university conducted in the past year, Teachers 
College of Fordham University will hereafter be known as the 
School of Education. The Rev. Joseph A. Lennon, S.J., who has 
been Dean since 1931-32, will be Regent, and Dr. Francis M. 
Crowley, Head of the Department of Education in the Graduate 
School, will be Dean. Dr. Crowley served as Dean of the 
School of Education of St. Louis University for seven years 
before coming to Fordham to make the special study which 
preceded the reorganization. . . . This month the Catholic Book 
Club will celebrate its tenth anniversary. When the Book Club 
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started ten years ago, Catholic literature in America was prac- 
tically non-existent. As the Rev. Francis X. Talbot, S.J., 
former editorial secretary of the Catholic Book Club and now 
editor of America, remarked: “When the Catholic Book Club 
was founded, we were warned on all sides within the Church 
and within the publishing industry, that it would be impossible 
to assemble twelve good Catholic books each year. Aided by 
Catholic renascence along other lines, our fondest literary hopes 
have been more than fulfilled, and we now find that, not twelve, 
but thirty good Catholic books might well be crowned each 
year.” ... An exhibit of the 1938 “All-Catholic” school and col- 
lege publications of the country, listed recently after a national 
competition, will feature the National Catholic Educational 
Press Congress to be held under the sponsorship of the Catholic 
School Press Association at the Marquette University College 
of Journalism, October 15 and 16. Dean J. L. O'Sullivan 
of Marquette will be in charge. . . . Plans for a new $300,000 
dormitory at Providence College, Providence, R. I., were 
announced last month by the Very Rev. John J. Dillon, O.P., 
President. The new residence hall, on which construction is 
expected to be started by October 1, is the result of a building 
fund drive conducted by the college last spring. . . . “The Editor- 
ship of the Catholic Library World has been transferred to 
Eugene P. Willging, Librarian of the University of Scranton, 
Scranton, Pa., who succeeds Sister Mary Reparata Murray 
of Rosary College Library School, River Forest, Ill. Sister 
Mary Reparata, who was responsible for the improvement in 
format and increase in size of the last volume, had resigned 
because of pressure of work at her institution. The new editor 
announces that the Catholic Library World will be published 
on the fifteenth of the month, October through May. Articles 
and new notes should be sent to the editor. . . . The National 
Geographic Society of Washington, D. C., announces that pub- 
lication of its illustrated Geographic News Bulletins for teachers 
will be resumed in October. To teachers who request the 
Geographic News Bulletins, the reports are sent for 30 weeks 
of the school year. Each weekly issue consists of five bulletins 
with illustrations, often including maps. A request for the 
Bulletins should be accompanied by twenty-five cents to cover 
mailing costs for the 30 weeks, 














REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Francis Parkman, edited by Wilbur L. Schramm. New York: 
American Book Co., 1938. Pp. cxliv+498. Price, $1.25. 
Parkman’s brilliance and peculiarities as an author and as a 

man are revealed adequately in this excellent, selective anthol- 

ogy, a new volume in the American Writers Series. In his 
preface, Professor Schramm explains why Parkman has not been 

a favorite subject of editors who compile texts of selections for 

students. The neglect of the past is atoned for in this new 

textbook, unique with its variety and completeness of extracts. 

What has the editor offered? More than sufficient to make 

his work a favorite. 

First of all, the autobiographical portion contains that 
pathetic, lengthy letter to Dr. George E. Ellis written in 1868, 
with an enigmatic shorter letter of 1886 to another friend, both 
sent with the plea that publication be prohibited until Park- 
man’s death. Surprises are in store for those who read these 
letters for the first time. Perhaps other surprises will stir those 
who see the nature essays, the vigorous poem, and the fiction of 
Parkman, in particular the chapter from Vassal Morton, the 
novel of 1856, all early adventures in writing. Selections from 
the revealing diaries precede the best chapters of the Oregon 
Trail, and several essays in literary criticism are followed by 
three pungent papers on politics and education. Parkman is 
quite modern. Best of all are the chapters from six of the 
author’s distinguished histories. A critical discrimination of a 
high order dictated the contents of this anthology’s selections 
of “The Great History.” These are truly representative. 

Professor Schramm’s notes are exactly what notes should be— 
clear explanations. His bibliographies are almost too extensive. 
The six divisions of his Introduction offer a new, distinguished 
analysis of Parkman’s value as a writer and a historian. What 
William Dean Howells wrote long ago in 1874 of Parkman’s 
works may be repeated here for this volume of selections: “If 
we have objected to nothing in these histories, it is because we 
have no fault to find with them.” 

Danret S. RANKIN. 
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The Lord Helps Those, by Bertram Fowler. New York: The 

Vanguard Press. Pp. 180. Price, $1.75. 

Anyone who wishes to read a thrilling, and at the same time 
useful story of social reconstruction, ought to read this volume 
of Bertram Fowler. Not a little has been written and spoken 
about the “Men of Antigonish” and their brilliant cooperative 
venture in Nova Scotia, but “The Lord Helps Those” tells in a 
new and particularly fascinating way the story how the people 
of this far-northern territory, backed by the Extension Depart- 
ment of St. Francis Xavier University, at Antigonish, are solving 
their problems through cooperative enterprise. It tells an almost 
incredible tale of how fishermen, miners, and farmers, all in 
straits no less dire than those of our pitifully poor Southern 
sharecroppers, have been led through the magic of self help to 
move upward from poverty and distress and resentment against 
society to relative prosperity, to a new hope, and to reasonable 
contentment. 

The general method used in the social transformation that was 
brought about is well stated in a few lines in which the author 
describes the way in which Dr. Tompkins dealt with his people 
when they first came to him with their grievances against the 
system that was crushing them. “When the men came to him 
with their resentment,” he states, “he was shrewd and forceful 
in his answers. He gave them none of that false sympathy that 
hardens resentment into chronic rebellion and throttles con- 
structive action. He made no attempts to battle with the en- 
trenched agents of the centralized order. . . . He did not dwell 
on negative wrongs, but rather reiterated with positive assurance 
what they could do if they would study and work to find a way 
to do things differently and more justly.” The leading factor 
was adult education. But it was a special kind of education, 
informal, close to life, highly practical. And it was invariably 
followed by action. 

The many practical cases that are sandwiched in between the 
factual presentations and interesting descriptions help much to 
make the entire story told both engaging to the attention and 
clearly understandable. 

The author pays due tribute to the leaders of this work in 
Acadia, particularly to Fathers J. J. Tompkins and M. M. 
Coady. And certainly they deserve all the credit that can be 
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given them. They have heeded to the letter the admonition of 
Pope Leo XIII “to go out and move among the people.” They 
have done a very difficult task exceptionally well. Like similar 
great leaders in this country—Monsignors John A. Ryan and 
Francis J. Haas, Father Raymond A. McGowan, and Sir Knight 
Frederick P. Kenkel, and not a few others—they have appar- 
éntly but lived for the cause of the people. 

It is very interesting to note also the special mention given a 
Catholic nun, Sister Marie Michael, in connection with this 
extraordinary undertaking. Regarding her the volume states: 
“Part of the St. Francis Xavier program was the mobilization 
of the women in guilds and handicraft organizations. Sister 
Marie Michael was put in charge of this work and has done as 
much as the other leaders in putting the poor communities on 
a new basis.” What might not happen in this country if, 
flanking the excellent corps of teaching orders that have done 
such excellent work, there were developed a similar corps of 
religious social workers to help with our social problems. Nor 
is the thought an idle dream. Something has already been 
accomplished in that direction. 

One dislikes to strike even a single discordant note regarding 
such an excellent work. However, the reviewer feels that the 
author, well-meaning as he may have been in doing so, took a 
pretty bad flyer when he wrote (p. 147): “Religious differences 
are recognized as what they are, merely formal and outward 
differences of no consequence.” Religious differences are, as a 
matter of fact, a crime against truth and a scandal before God 
and man. Truth and falsity, contraries and contradictions, 
cannot possibly emanate from the mind of one and the same God. 

Epcar ScHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 





The Story of Civilization, by Carl L. Becker and Frederick 
Duncalf. Silver Burdett Company, New York: 1938. Pp. xiv 
+844. 

Catholic secondary schools, if sincere and consistent in their 
emphasis upon a religious interpretation of history, will no 
doubt use N. A. Weber’s Christian Era or some less known text 
of similar character. If they are desirous of a more secular, or 
shall one say a more scientific, interpretation, they cannot do 
better than use this Story of Civilization by Professors Becker 
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of Cornell University and Duncalf of the University of Texas, or, 
if not as a text, as a volume on a students’ reference shelf. In 
view of a ridiculous Red-hunt in Washington in which one of 
Professor Becker’s earlier high school texts on Modern Europe 
was the elusive hare, one may emphasize the point that this 
volume is liberal without being radical, possibly too conserva- 
tive and conventional. It is splendidly written; materials are 
well selected from the enormous reservoir of world’s facts; illus- 
trations are beautiful; there are a score of serviceable maps and 
each chapter is followed by aids in the way of questions, new 
words for the pupils’ acquisition, and lists of reading including 
historical novels. 

This text comes near being literature; and there is no reason 
why a text should be in wooden English. Nor is there any 
reason why a textbook should not be a work reflective of sound 
scholarship. In some respects the most important books are 
secondary texts: pupils are forced to read them, and, if the text 
is adopted widely, innumerable pupils. Whereas, who reads a 
monograph? 

The preface asks, why study history? And the answer 
appears to be, because it makes one more intelligent, because 
it crowds before one the experience of 6,000 years, and increases 
the time and space within which one thinks from the immedi- 
ate environment to the whole world that is and that was. There- 
with the text is divided into five main divisions with the requi- 
site number of chapter units (a total of 26) under each: Earliest 
Civilizations, Greek and Roman Civilizations, Beginning of 
Modern Civilization (500-1750) and two sections on Modern 
Civilization or about two-thirds of the work. This means that 
the text can well be used for modern history with a rapid survey 
of the first third as a necessary background. 

The account of the beginnings of Christianity, the early cen- 
turies of the Church, monasteries, et cetera, is fair enough but 
naturally very sketchy. Where it is possible to include a book 
by a Catholic, the authors have been careful to do so; but there 
are few such books in English. Again the controversial ques- 
tions of the sixteenth century are handled with fairness and 
tact. 

The reasons for the papal condemnation of the Civil Consti- 
tution of the Clergy are not too well stated, though Catholic 
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writers go farther in recounting the weaknesses of the Church 
and of churchmen in pre-revolutionary France. Quite natu- 
rally, some might differ in the wording of paragraphs dealing 
with all the controversial questions of the more immediate 
times. The authors have displayed rare judgment and no 
small degree of detachment in writing of Soviet Russia, Musso- 
lini, fascism, communism, Ethiopia, the Spanish Civil War— 
almost everything except the New Deal which did not plague 
or insnare their footsteps. Brevity and restriction of space are 
often safeguards as much as good salesmanship. Obviously, the 
writer of this notice likes this text and appreciates the refined 
format of the volume. 
RicHarpD J. PURCELL. 





America through the Essay, an Anthology, edited by A. Theo- 
dore Johnson and Allen Tate. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. Pp. 500. Price, $1.25. 

Is there any significance in the choice made by the editors 
for the first and last essays in this anthology? Agnes Repplier’s 
“The American Laughs” takes the lead; Ray Dibble’s “P. T. 
Barnum” brings the book to a close. An expert on wit and 
humor has written the first; the subject of the second was a 
master of hearty hokum. Both essays are interpretations of our 
national attitudes. America is seen through the selections in this 
book, its mind, its spirit, its divergences, its problems, its 
courage. 

Three divisions have satisfied the editors in their arrange- 
ment of the material. “America Interpreted” with its numerous 
essays is followed by “Literary Criticism,” a choice of special 
material, and “Biographical Essays” bring the items of the 
editors’ preference to a conclusion. 

A word about the editors is necessary. A. Theodore Johnson 
is a professor of English at Southwestern. Allen Tate, a pro- 
fessor, too, has other and varied distinctions. Renown as a 
poet and biographer has been his since 1928. His original essays 
in criticism, Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas, merits a 
wide circulation, wider than it has received, while his first 
novel, The Fathers, promised for autumn publication, is awaited 
with a sense of wonder in anticipation. 

Selected for the biographical essays, besides the Dibble writ- 
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ing already mentioned, are Gamaliel Bradford’s “Walt Whit- 
man,” John Wade’s “Joel Chandler Harris,” and Henry Adams’s 
“Harvard College.” The literary criticism section offers, with 
articles by Poe and Whitman, matter of contemporary impor- 
tance in the conflict of ideas between Allen Tate, Pau! Elmer 
More, John Crowe Ransom, Max Eastman, and T. S. Eliot. The 
nineteen essays in the section entitled “America Interpreted” 
are the superior part of this collection. Topics as varied and 
timely as politics, government, economics, history, labor prob- 
lems, manners of Americans, national culture, interpretations of 
American character, regionalism, war, peace, business, and 
social security are treated by conspicuous modern writers or 
provocative authors of another era. This remark in the preface 
is indeed true. “Most of these essays cannot be labelled, or 
libelled, with the tag of classic or academic; most of them are 
contemporary and not shopworn by frequent inclusion in 
anthologies. All are well written; most are examples of truly 
distinguished writing, which may serve as models of construc- 
tion and style.” The appendix contains brief biographical notes 
and study questions, and, pleasant to relate, both are lively 
and entertaining. 
Daniex 8. RANKIN. 


The Literature of America, edited by Arthur H. Quinn, A. C. 
Baugh, and W. D. Howe. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1938. 2 vols. Pp. 1491. Price, $4.00. 


Here is an astonishing book. Edited by Professor Arthur 
Hobson Quinn of the University of Pennsylvania, with the 
more than competent assistance of Professor Baugh of the same 
university and Dr. Howe, formerly of Indiana University, this 
anthology of American prose and verse is without question the 
ideal volume of selections for students or general readers. First 
published in 1929, this compilation has for this edition been 
enlarged and improved by the addition of new material to illus- 
trate the trend of American literary art in the last decade. It 
should be noted that the first volume contains material from 
the beginning, the writings of the colonists, to the literature of 
the Civil War, while the second volume carries the student 
through the decades after 1860 to the present time. What is 
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the result? A surprising survey of delightful selections, in most 
cases complete texts of representative works. 

The Literature of America has a threefold importanec, three 
distinctions that produce an ideal anthology, when found 
together. First, the development of American literature in all 
its periods is adequately represented: the Colonial, the Revo- 
lutionary, the beginnings of National Literature, the early poets, 
essayists, and writers of fiction and the drama, and their suc- 
cessors in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Second, the 
literature selected represents the development of American 
thought and the distinctive aspects of American life. Third, 
the selections truly represent each author at his best, and at 
the same time illustrate the various aspects of his work. 

Besides a list of representative plays in the notes, the com- 
pilers have included in the text five dramas, an unusual feature 
of this book. Royall Tyler’s The Contrast is an example of 
early American comedy, George Henry Boker’s Francesca da 
Rimini illustrates the best of our early romantic tragedies, 
William Dean Howell’s The Unexpected Guests is a splendid 
example of the comedy of manners, while Madame Butterfly 
represents modern romantic drama, and Eugene O’Neill’s Laza- 
rus Laughed. introduces the special distinction of our contempo- 
rary drama. 

The bibliographies and notes have been brought up to date. 
Each section is introduced by an illuminative essay explaining 
the significance of the material about to be read or studied. 
In all sections of this anthology the zest and enthusiasm of the 
editors are evident, the mature appreciation of scholars whose 
judgments are the result of fine intelligence, rare critical insight, 
and a controlled emotional interest in their subject. The Litera- 
ture of America is indeed a representative work. 

Dantex S. RANKIN. 





Subject Headings in Education, a Systematic List for use in a 
Dictionary Catalog, by Clyde Pettus, with a Preface by Mar- 
garet Mann. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1938. Pp. 
188. Price, $2.75. 

This list of 1,190 subject headings is divided into forty-two 
classified groups, e. g., Psychology, Educational; Religious 

Education, etc. “Each group includes the subject headings 
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belonging to a division of the broad subject Education.” With 
each heading is given a definition, an example of a book, refer- 
ences (“See also”) to related terms and references from synony- 
mous and variant terms, while an extremely full index pro- 
vides an alphabetical approach to the individual headings and 
to the cross references. This is a tool to be welcomed by every 
cataloger and to be consulted as a model by Catholic librarians 
who are planning a similar compilation. 
EvcGene P. WILLGING, 
Librarian. 
University of Scranton, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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